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THE BURDETT-COUTTS WEDDING. 


‘PXHE interesting illustration on our first page 

graphically depicts the much-talked-of mar- 
riage of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts and Mr. 
William Ashmead Bartlett, which took place 
February 12, at the little church in Down Street, 
Mayfair, where the Earl of Rosebery and Miss 
Hannah de Rothschild were married a few years 
ago. The ceremony was strictly private, and was 
witnessed only by the nearest relatives and a few 
intimate friends. The bridegroom, accompanied 
by his best man, Mr. Lacaita, arrived at the church 
at half past eleven, and was shortly afterward 
followed by the bride, who was received on her 
arrival by her nearest kinsman, Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, who gave her away at the altar, and the little 
bridemaids, the two Misses Burdett, the daugh- 
ters of Sir Francis, and Miss Keppel, the daughter 
of Admiral Keppel. The ceremony was perform- 
ed by the incumbent, the Rev. Dr. Cardell, assisted 
by the Rev. Henry White, chaplain of the Savoy 
Chapel Royal, and chaplain in ordinary to the 
Queen. The engraving gives excellent portraits 
of the bridal party. The bride, who, it is said, 
seemed radiantly happy, and looked twenty years 
younger than her real age, wore a dress of the 
richest ivory satin and embossed ivory velvet, 
trimmed with white marabout, and was enveloped 
in a costly lace veil. Her travelling dress and hat 
were of heliotrope velvet. A quarter of a ton 
of wedding cake was sent in slices to friends. 
By royal license, Mr. Bartlett assumed the name 
of Burdett-Coutts, in addition to his own, before 
the marriage, and signed the register and all 
the marriage deeds as “ W. L. Ashmead Burdett- 
Coutts Bartlett.” To this already cumbrous title 
he proposes to add the surname of Coutts, in 
compliance with the injunction in the will of the 
Duchess of St. Albans that the husband of the 
possessor of the bank property shall assume the 
name of Coutts within six months after marriage. 
Portraits and biographical sketches of both the 
Baroness and Mr. Bartlett were published in Har- 
per’s Bazar No, 41, Vol. XIII. 

For the sake of common gratitude, it is painful 
to record that Mr. Bartlett was hissed, on entering 
and leaving the church, by a crowd of the very 
Londoners who have subsisted for years on his 
wife’s bounty, and whose homes have been made 
healthful and comfortable by her thoughtful care. 
It might have been supposed that the Lady Boun- 
tiful of England, who has always shared her vast 
fortune lavishly with the needy about her, and 
whose heart and purse have been open to every 
good work, whose life has been without reproach, 
and who has deserved the respect of the commu- 
nity, would at least be safe from gross insult at 
the hands of her countrymen in a matter so en- 
tirely her own business, and in which the risks 
were so wholly her own, as the choice of a hus- 
band; and that those who would look compla- 
cently on the marriage of the most superannuated 
old roué to a girl scarcely within her teens, would 
confine themselves to silent disapproval of an al- 
liance that did not suit their taste. Some have 
hinted that the real causes of displeasure lay be- 
neath the surface; that it was not pleasant to 
see an American carry off the heiress that so 
many Englishmén had vainly striven to win; and 
that the fear lest masculine prudence might check 
feminine prodigality had much to do with the 
rather impertinent interference which all classes, 
from the highest to the lowest, thought them- 
selves at liberty to exercise in the Burdett-Coutts 
marriage. 











Satrurpay, Marcu 26, 1881. 








HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUS?RATED WEEKLY—16 Paces. 

No. 71 of Harrer’s YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
March 8, contains “ Fun in a Sugar Bush,” a 
seasonable and very jolly story by WILLIAM O. 
STODDARD, with front-page illustration ; Chapter 
Thirteen of “ Toby Tyler,” in which Toby attempts 
to resign his position, illustrated by ROGERS; 
“ The National Flower of Fapan,” by WUA1AM 
ExioT GrirFis, tllustrated by a Japanese artist ; 
“ Ants at Home,” an interesting Natural History 
article by CHARLES Morris; “ Pussy Willow,” 
a charming poem by MARIAN DouGLAs; “ An 
Egyptian Boot-Black,” and his story as told by 
himself, illustrated ; “ An Awful Scene,” one of 
the Fimmy Brown stories ; Chapter Six of “ Phil's 
Fairies,” illustrated ; a full page of Wiggles, and 
New Wiggle, No. 18, besides many other attrac- 
tions. 








UP Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with numerous valuable full-sized patterns, 
illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Spring 
and Summer Wrappings of all kinds, including 
Shirred Mantles, Visites, Mantillas, Mantelets, 
and Cloaks ; Girls’ and Boys’ Coats, Cloaks, and 
Overcoats ; Ladies Street, House, Dinner, and 
Visiting Dresses; Childrens’ Suits and Dresses ; 
Girls’ Confirmation Dresses; Ladies’ Spring 
Bonnets, Collars, Cuffs, Fichus, etc. ; Ladies’ Un- 
der-Clothing, Table -Covers, Fancy-Work, ete. 
The Serial Stories will be continued, and the 
Number will be enriched with other choice literary 
and artistic matter. 





THE IDES OF MARCH. 


HERE is something historically poetical 
about the idea of the ides of March, 
whether the day now to be so entitled is 
the day of the ancient ides or not. 
Until but a little more than a hundred 
and twenty-five years ago the first day of 
March was New-Year’s Day, and the reform 





in the calendar was not fully accepted till 
the middle of the last century. That is to 
say, if that may be called a reform which 
opens the year in the month when all things 
are buried in a death-rigor of pulseless cold, 
instead of in the month when the earth first 
shows that she begins to feel the strength 
of the sun, and to start the buds along the 
stem, and the seeds in every sod; the month 
that the Saxons christened length-month on 
account of the lengthening light of day; the 
month in which, according to an old English 
calendar, Noau and his wife entered the ark, 
a couple of days later than the ides, to be 
sure, but in season to come out when all the 
world was ready for bloom—a reform that 
it took hundreds of years to establish, after 
its necessity was felt, that the French at one 
time repudiated, and that the Russians have 
never yet accepted anyway. 

In spite of the tradition that RomuLus 
named the whole stormy month in honor 
of the god of war, the ides of March them- 
selves, in those old times to which they be- 
longed, were sacred to Jupiter, perhaps be- 
cause they marked the rising tide of warmth 
and growth, and led in the powerful spring. 
It is with a hesitating association with 
spring lamb and mint sauce that one re- 
members how the flamen always sacrificed 
a sheep to Jupiter upon that day. There 
seems to have been something of the festi- 
val, however, about the day, merely as a di- 
vision of time, until Cassar’s death render- 
ed it a dark day, by which name it came 
then to be known, ater dies, and the great 
Roman Senate no longer dared sit upon one 
so unfortunate. 

It is a little singular that the ides of 
March have, ever since C#SAR’s time, been 
associated with the experience of supernat- 
ural things. It was on those fatal ides that 
a dream came to C&sar’s wife, and told her 
that his house had fallen, that the arms of 
Mars rattled in the night, that there were 
lights in the sky and strange noises before 
sunrise, and that men were seen whose bod- 
ies were flames, while all the world of Rome 
remarked upon the circumstance of the lit- 
tle king-sparrow followed by a flight of oth- 
er birds, which fell upon him and tore him to 
pieces in Pompey’s hall on the early morn- 
ing of that day when the greatest man of an- 
tiquity met the same fate a few hours after- 
ward. It was on this same day, according 
to churehly legends, died Loneinus the 
Knight, the centurion in command at the 
crucifixion, and there made an adherent of 
the faith. On this day, after enduring and 
resisting heathen torments, and being set 
free for the moment, he exorcised the gods 
of the place, had spirited conversations with 
the viewless demons in the air, in which 
they confessed that, being vagrant, and find- 
ing comfortable places of refuge in the love- 
ly heathen statues, they had taken shelter 
there; and when he had thus, and as it 
were by acclamation, converted all the Cx- 
sarians, he was beheaded by the prefect for 
his necromancy. 

It seems childish in these days of enlight- 
enment to laugh at supernatural notions, 
or even to pause and wonder at the credu- 
lity of our ancestors, who, misled by super- 
stition, and walking without the light of 
science, were the victims of marsh lights, or 
went shivering with bats and owls under 
the vast domes of imagination. Our super- 
stitions are perhaps on a grander scale. To 
us, March, by the time the ides are here, 
works a greater wonder every year than 
the rattling of all the armor ever worn by 
Mars and all his worshippers, when under 
the melting suow we see the spire of grass 
that the earth has fed from her heart and 
kept green during all the dead season, when 
the swelling willow catkins begin to burst 
their silvery fur, and make us aware that 
in the dark oblivion of winter the old plan- 
et has felt her seasons, has recognized the 
returning sun, and answered him; and we 
do not care for prodigies, nor the old fan- 
cies of flamens and augurs that once held a 
world in awe, and no flight of birds inter- 
ests us unless it be the clanging of the wild- 
geese north, led by their unknown instincts, 
the twitter of the early robins, while we 
have so much to do in trying to comprehend 
the stellar force of the earth, that asserts 
itself in every five-petalled flower that the 
rough winds of middle March bid meet the 
April sun in open spots of fields and shel- 
tered hollows of woods. That every year 
March should awake the earth, that every 
March the earth should show she has been 
dreaming of her place among the stars, is a 
mystery and a miracle to us almost as great 
as the first creation, when we stay to con- 
sider it. And every spring, when, on the 
ides of March, we see the hosts of cold and 
darkness laid low, those everlasting enemies 
of humanity, we feel that a greater than 
Casak has fallen. And more than that, we 
see on that day, when, having half crossed 
the revivifying month, we feel that spring 
has at last certainly come again, a repre- 
sentation of the vast drama of life itself be- 
gin and go on to its close, we the constant 





auditors and lookers-on, never tiring, and 
perpetually asking encores, till old age turns 
off the lights, and death rings down the cur- 
tain—see it in the birth of the real year, the 
impulse of growth, with its youth, with the 
summer blossoming of middle life, with the 
decay of autumn, and the grave of winter, 
still to be repeated when again the lights 
are turned up with the strong winds and 
suns that make their force felt on the next 
ides of March. 














THE DECORATION AND FURNI- 
TURE OF TOWN HOUSES. 
Il. 


N furnishing our houses we must not be mis- 
led by those imitative upholsterers who ad- 
vertise their wares as Old English, Georgian, or 
Medieval, as the case may be, knowing the buy- 
er’s ignorance is their best ally. It may be a 
question of taste, but it is assuredly one of edu- 
cated taste. 

Much furnishing can be had independently of 
these people and their pseudo styles by erecting 
fixtures, although exorbitant landlords give ten- 
ants small inducements to do so. Such things, 
however, can be made distinct from the house, 
screwed to the wall, and taken away on removal ; 
if of soft wood, like the wood-work of the room, 
and painted the same, they will be inexpensive. 

Furniture has always followed the fashion of 
architecture, and the new metheds in building 
create new ideas in furnishing. The eighteenth- 
century simplicity was a revolt from the sixteenth- 
century voluptuousness ; its chief designers, Chip- 
pendale and Sheraton, who influence the designs 
of to-day, were themselves influenced partly by 
the Pompeiian, and partly by the recent inter- 
course with the Orient. Heppelwhite’s articles 
were in a more solid fashion, and Adam had an 
original genius. In all our best productions now 
there are hints from these designers. 

For ordinary wear, furniture should be useful, 
simple, and comfortable. Cabinets made to dis- 
play their contents should not themselves be ob- 
jects of display. Tables should be strong, of sea- 
soned stuff, and carrying their legs well back ; 
while chairs should have stability, breadth of sur- 
face, and no projections to hurt the back or tear 
the clothes. As for the sideboard, rather than 
try that which has long been an expense and an 
abomination, and as many use the dining-room 
commonly during the day, and need a place to put 
away papers and work, it would be better to have 
one made to fill all requirements, and if of the 
less rare woods, it should cost comparatively lit- 
tle. It should have shelves for glass and china; 
space for dinner and breakfast service; cellaret 
for wines and sparkling waters ; drawers for table- 
linen, for drawings, papers, and work ; cupboards; 
and a sunken glass, with no turned ornament to 
catch the dust. 

The mantel-pieces of most ready-made houses 
are tomb-like structures, but they can be taken 
down and put away for the landlord to have again 
on requirement, and the tenant at small expense 
can put up suitable ones. Wherever there is a 
good one existing, with any nice adaptation of 
Greek outline, graceful enrichment, or delicate 
inlay, it is invaluable. Once the mantel-piece was 
the most important feature of the room, carved 
and blazoned from floor to ceiling. In England 
and France there are superb examples built up 
with the walls, with deeply recessed chimney-cor- 
ners, inlaid and sculptured, and in mansions like 
Audley End and Hatfield House they are elabo- 
rate continuations of the carved wainscoting, with 
curiously wrought columns, and cunningly devised 
niches framing portraits. All the room led up 
to such mantels, and they had massive grates and 
wonderful fire-irons. Wood is better for a man- 
tel still than anything else, with lining of black 
or yellow Sienna marble, with tiles in the lower 
panels, and with the upper panel for picture or 
portrait, surrounded by plain wainscot to the ceil- 
ing, or by recesses for figurines, or by tiers of 
shelves for bric-d-brac, the top either coving over 
and lined with some decorative fabric, or joining 
the picture-rail below the frieze, A pleasant 
drawing-room mantel may have panels filled with 
delicate embroidery, or with Japanese lacquer, or 
with painted porcelain; recessed shelves above 
may be lined with velvet to set off china, and the 
centre may brighten the room with a splayed 
Venetian glass. One in a library is serviceable 
with small glazed flanking cupboards for pipes 
and tobacco, with some shelves for books, in or- 
der to carry on the general purpose of the room, 
or, without shelves, for fishing-rods and guns. 

Many people who will pay two or three hun- 
dred dollars for an ordinary painting think any 
mantel-piece answers, yet the same money would 
build a mantel lined with tiles that would be it- 
self an artistic piece of furniture ; but any com- 
mon builder can make one of soft wood, at a really 
trifling expense (we have seen a desirable one in 
common pine, red lacquered, with grate and tiles, 
for twenty-five dollars). In cramped bedrooms a 
mantel can often serve as a dressing-table, with 
cupboards and gas brackets on either side, and a 
glass between. But even where it is not best to 
renew the mantel already in place, it can still be 
treated decoratively ; and one neat way is to brack- 
et, over the main shelf, to the height of the pic- 
ture-rod, a cluster of shelves, and cover them with 
a profusion of china in a dominant color, running 
along the under side of the lower shelf a divided 
curtain of leather or velvet or embroidery, to be 
drawn when the fire burns. 

For the grates under these mantels, the slow- 
combustion ones are best, of a cast-iron front, 
or, indeed, bronze or brass, with fire-brick sides, 
back, and bottom. Openings of existing fire- 
places can be altered to suit these grates, and a 
lining of red or other tiles reflects the heat, and 
adds to their virtue. Plain hard stone fenders, 





cut down toward the fire for cleaner brushing, 
suit these, and movable screens of wire netting 
in a steel or brass frame, or, if one prefers a high 
fender, it can be made of wrought-iron bars filled 
in with pierced brass-work ; but ormolu ornaments 
should be avoided, and that steel-work which 
makes so much work for servants, with no ade- 
quate return. 

In all large rooms of any height the surface of 
the walls should be broken into dado and frieze, 
for the sake of gradations between floor and ceil- 
ing. The dado is the lower space, the frieze is 
next the cornice, and the wall space lies between. 
One of Mr. Walter Crane’s papers shows an ar- 
tistic use of the three divisions by representing 
in the dado a pebbly beach, in the wall surface 
water through which fish are darting, while mer- 
maids rise from this water into the frieze above. 
A moulded rail of three or four inches, costing 
but a few cents a foot, will mark the dado divi- 
sion, not quite three feet from the floor; a simi- 
lar rail marks off the frieze, and answers for the 
picture-rod, relieving the frieze from lines of cord 
or wire. In a dining-room a low dado is good to 
save the marks of chair backs; but in ‘a drawing- 
room it interferes with larger pieces of furniture. 
A frieze is of value everywhere—in reception- 
rooms for decoration, and in bedrooms for plain 
surface so treated as not to absorb bad air and 
germs of disease. 

The papers with which we can cover these 
spaces are various, but the purchaser should ex- 
amine them by night-light as well as daylight. 
There are beautiful and costly papers; nearly as 
pretty cheap ones; and there are legitimate em- 
bossed leather-papers whose low relief gives a 
play of light over their rich tones and hard var- 
nish. English papers are three inches wider in 
the roll and three yards longer than the French, 
and are usually of better design, although M. 
Balin, of Paris, reproduces fac-similes of brocades 
and cut velvets that are quite superb hangings. 
Flock papers, and those having a good deal of 
gold, require nice trimming and much time in 
the hanging. 

In painting walls and wood-work we shall find 
that an old wall will not bear varnish, which 
brings out every imperfection, and even its pa- 
pering demands a lining paper. In enamelling 
wood-work, the varnish is rubbed down after each 
coat, as in coach-painting ; and in stencilling, the 
color is rubbed over an open pattern indefinitely 
continued. Delicate tints require colorless oil; a 
little turpentine is necessary where work is ex- 
posed to the sun, which should be excluded, to 
hinder blistering, although silicate paints do not 
blister. 

The street door should be dark, and varnish- 
ed for protection from weather and dust. Two- 
thirds of the height of the walls of the vestibule 
hall should be painted in a color concealing fin- 
ger-marks, with slight stencilling; and if here 
and there is a pictured panel, it is better decora- 
ted with a good flower than a poor figure; a 
moulding at the top of this makes a narrow shelf 
for majolica. The space above may be plainly 
distempered, and the ceiling should be tinted in 
soft shades, the cornice only perceptibly darker. 
Or the walls can be panelled a man’s height, and 
lacquered ; if, for instance, in red or dark blue, 
then with a paper frieze of cream with flecks of 
reddish gold. Better than anything are marble 
mosaic slabs, the wood-work in two darker shades. 
Where the inner door or screen is of jewelled or 
leaded glass, its colored lights add immensely to 
the cheerfulness of the entrance. Flower designs 
of this jewelled glass, by-the-way, might often be 
set here and there into the white panes of the 
upper part of the windows of town houses to ad- 
vantage. 

Where we have no mantel in the inner hall, the 
grate can be framed in tiles kept in place by 
mouldings, with groups of diminishing shelves 
for china and curios above each other. On the 
walls a bright reddish tint for the lower portion, 
with a yellowish one above, is enlivening, and so 
is a golden brown with Pompeiidn red dado and 
black skirting, and a frieze of light color with 
lines in golden brown and red, the wood-work 
black unless there is a great deal of it, and in that 
case in two shades of warm color; again, pea- 
cock blue with vellum gray or pale blue papers 
is pleasant. Pictures may be hung on the rake 
of the staircase, keeping the eye-line, and there 
may be figures and china on brackets at the an- 
gles, while a hanging lamp in jewelled glass, to 
match the screen, aids the decorative effect. In 
the hall of the town house there is room for lit- 
tle other furniture than one or two high-backed 
chairs, or a sofa and an umbrella stand ; but there 
may be a low closet built out, with sliding doors, 
for coats and hats, the top serving asa table. On 
the landing a comfortable chair with a bright 
scarf, and a stand for flowers, help the effort to 
turn the long dreary vault of the stairway into a 
path of pleasure. If the rail and balustrade are 
ugly, by-the-way, we are helpless, except for par- 
tial concealment by cunning use of color. A drug- 
get should cover nearly the whole width of the 
steps, and prayer rugs lie on the landings. Some 
of those Japanese fans and scrolls, where the art- 
ist with so few touches gives nature and life and 
movement, can hang on the walls, or the outlines 
of their chief figures can be traced and used in 
stencilling the frieze or the panels of doors which 
are painted in two colors, the pattern taking the 
darker. 

Unlike the French, the English use the dining- 
room a great deal, and make it pleasant. It is a 
room where a dark dado and bold chair rail are 
advisable, or else a four-foot panelling, with the 
wall above papered or distempered to the ceiling, 
the wood-work in two shades of a darker tone 
again. Jute and cretonne draperies are excellent 
here; and an ebonized top for the table shows 
off glass and silver handsomely. A sliding hatch 
can be fitted into the sideboard, through which 
dishes can be passed, and a dumb-waiter can be 
concealed there. The square carpet is always 
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half unseen, but it should be darker than the re- 
maining color of the room, but not so dark as to 
absorb all the light from the brass sconces and 
the hanging lamp with its tinted shades. 

The library should be another place of comfort, 
with luxurious chairs and low tables, and with a 
desk of countless pigeon-holes, and a revolving 
top defying dusters. Around the room should 
run the book-cases, these going to the ceiling, 
those broken for busts and vases, the lower shelves 
for the larger books, space being left beneath for 
drawers and closets, whose top serves as a shelf 
for ornaments and things of use. Stained wood 
fitted to the wall is as good as costly cases, and 
spring blinds may be fastened to the cornices, to 
roll down and protect the nicer volumes. Rugs 
should cover the painted floor; and Japanese 
la equer-work or porcelain plaques on the front 
of the book-case closets, and brackets bring- 
ing out the recesses with busts and china, are 
elements of brightness that take away from the 
stiffness and austerity of the sacred place. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING JACKETS. 


Y agrer are decided changes in the styles of 
jackets for early spring wraps. Those of 
last year were English and masculine-looking, 
with a coat collar, double-breasted cut-away fronts, 
side pockets, seams across the hips, open seams 
with flaps at the back, and many large buttons. 
The new jackets are essentially French and femi- 
nine, as they are fitted to the figure, are single- 
breasted, high about the throat, are of even length 
all around, quite far below the hips, with every 
seam closed to the end, have inconspicuous but- 
tons, and in many cases are completed by a belt, 
to which a bag is attached. These come in light- 
colored Cheviots and other cloths of light weight. 
Tan and coachmen’s drab are the most stylish 
shades, though gray is sometimes the prevailing 
hue, when illuminating threads of red, blue, or 
green are introduced in the cloth. Small blocks 
and checks larger than pin-head checks, and a 
mélange of colors, each of which is in slight 
dashes, are preferred to the twilled cloths of 
solid color; there are also some larger irregular 
plaids used, and occasionally there are striped 
wraps. The novelty for trimming these gar- 
ments is the ombré striped satin Surah, which 
merely appears on the edges as facings and as 
hood linings. Such jackets, however, are meant 
for service and for general wear, so there is still 
a preference for finishing them with tailor-like 
rows of stitching. A favorite ornament for the 
back of jackets is three festooned cords of passe- 
menterie hanging in a deep curve below the waist 
line from plaques or frogs of cord placed on the 
back seams of the side forms. The Byron collar, 
or else a notched turned-over collar, trims the 
neck, and sometimes there is a pleated ruche of 
the cloth inside this collar at the neck. The coat 
sleeves are simply finished with two or three but- 
tons and button-holes at each wrist, and a slight 
glimpse is given of a facing of striped satin at 
the edge. The belts added to such jackets are 
only an inch and a half wide, of the cloth, stitch- 
ed by machine, and the bag is flat and square. 
Bone buttons with eyes in the centre are chosen 
the color of the cloth. These jackets are meant 
for plain useful garments, and cost from $6 up 
to $10 or $12. The shooting-jackets with box 
pleats, double-breasted front, wide belt and bag, 
also a hood, are shown in Cheviots for outside 
wraps, but these will be confined to very slight 
figures, as they would look clumsy on those who 
are stout. Perhaps the most popular of these 
jackets is that made with but two wide pleats in 
the back, a middle seam behind, a short side form 
each side, and one dart in each front. The box 
pleats are sewed underneath from the neck down 
to three or four inches from the end, where they 
are merely pressed in shape so that they can be 
neatly faced and stitched. Jersey cloth jackets 
are also shown in Jersey shapes made with sailor 
collars, They are black or navy blue, and are 
trimmed with gilt braid. 


SPRING MANTLES. 


The more dressy wraps take the shapes of 
mantles, and these vary from the tiniest shoulder 
capes to large shirred garments. The small capes 
are exceedingly stylish when made quite straight 
across the back, reaching barely over the turn of 
the shoulders, and having narrow ends pointed 
below the waist in front. These are made of 
black camel’s-hair, or satin, silk, or Surah, and 
are elaborately trimmed around the neck with 
high pleated frills of lace, ruches of passemen- 
terie, beading, and fringe; a simple trimming is 
on the lower edge. Other capes are merely large 
round collars, like the fur collars worn during 
the winter, and others are enlarged to the size of 
the fur pelerines so popular at present. These 
are always black, with many rows of narrow 
pleated lace at the top, and wider lace pleated 
on the edge, upon which beaded ornaments like 
fringe are pendent. Of course there is very lit- 
tle warmth in such garments, and they will be 
worn merely to give a dressy finish to handsome 
costumes on the street. This full high trimming 
about the neck and shoulders is now considered 
very stylish, and is so generally becoming that it 
will be worn by stout and slender ladies alike, 
provided always the figure is fine. 

The shirred mantle of black satin merveilleux, 
satin Surah, or Sicilienne, is the most elegant and 
expensive garment for the spring. It is made 
much shorter than the shirred cloaks worn dur- 
ing the winter—such as the Mother Hubbard and 
the Directoire—but is similarly shaped. The 
shirring is in many rows around the neck, across 
the middle forms of the back, and about the full 
wide sleeves. In many cases there are no seams 
on the shoulders, and the shaping is done by two 
long seams from the back of the neck down, and 
a seam under each arm, Some shapes have 











merely a large slit cut for an armhole, and a wide 
shirred piece sewed in this slit does duty as a 
sleeve. In some mantles there are six or eight 
rows of shirring around the neck like a collar, 
with standing pleated lace above, and the only 
other shirring is then a wide cluster just below 
the waist line in the middle form of the back. 
Still others have three or four shirred clusters 
across the back forms, with the spaces between 
laid in pleats, and these extend the whole length 
of the back. A large bow of black satin ribbon 
is placed just below the waist line behind, and 
there are smaller bows on each sleeve and at the 
throat. Spanish lace promises to be the favorite 
for trimming these niantles, and is used in full 
gathered and in pleated frills. Passementeries 
and galloons, with jet and without, are used for 
heading laces and for fringe-like drops amid the 
pleatings. There are also new fringes of chenille 
like the seal-skin fringe worn during the winter, 
but of lighter quality, with full silk fringe be- 
neath to support the chenille strands. An entire 
hood of Spanish lace is one of the pretty orna- 
ments for such cloaks, and a great deal of jetted 
Spanish lace is used for trimming. Sometimes 
the whole piece put in the armhole for a sleeve 
is covered with Spanish lace pleatings. Some 
new patterns of brocaded satin, especially those 
in leaf, star, and almond designs, are used for 
very handsome mantles, though the reader is 
warned that it is far safer to buy a plain fabric, 
that is, not figured. 

Less dressy mantles are made of the Cheviots 
and cloths described above for jackets in the 
shirred styles just noted for mantles, and these 
will be chosen in preference to jackets for gen- 
eral wear, except by very young ladies and misses. 
The full bishop sleeve, shirred at the band, and 
again where it joins the middle forms of the back, 
is seen in these Cheviot mantles. The draped 
cords, low on the back forms, also trim such gar- 
ments, and the hoods and edges show glimpses of 
ombré striped satin Surah, or else there is plain 
red or blue Surah edging pleatings of the cloth. 
A pretty mantle, with the deep Havelock cape 
that has only one seam behind, is trimmed with 
small pleated fans of striped satin Surah let in 
near the edges of the cape and of the lower part 
of the garment; the Cheviot has a mélange of 
many colors, and the stripes show dull gold, with 
a little red and green, yet it is all so toned down 
that the effect is harmonious and quiet. The 
square folded sleeves, falling plain from the el- 
bow down, and cut in the garment instead of be- 
ing inserted at an armhole, are seen on many of 
these wraps, some of which are entirely without 
shirring, while others have the middle back forms 
elaborately shirred, or else merely in a single clus- 
ter. There are very graceful spring wraps in 
many of the new styles to be had for $9 50 or 
$10, but the newest Cheviots in shirred shapes 
range from $10 to $25. - 


SPRING ULSTERS. 


Stylish Ulsters of light Cheviots are made in 
the shapes of the long shirred cloaks worn during 
the winter. They are more stylish when made 
loose, with square open sleeves, and are more con- 
veniently slipped on and off; nevertheless, tight 
Ulsters, like surtouts, are shown again, and are 
made to look new by having one, two, or three 
cardinal capes that are straight across the shoul- 
ders, the lower one being deep enough to be called 
a pelerine. A hood, a Byron collar, or full pleat- 
ings about the throat are also favorite trimmings 
for the neck of useful Ulsters. The belted, bag- 
gy, clumsy Ulster is happily entirely out of use. 
Sometimes there are three clusters of shirrings, 
with pleats in the spaces between, down the back 
of partly fitted Ulsters, while loose ones have the 
middle forms tucked their whole length. Well- 
made Ulsters cost from $9 to $18 or $20, 


THE LANGTRY SHAWL, 


The Langtry shawl is a novelty for breakfast 
shawls, or for a light wrap in the carriage or at the 
sea-side. It is a square, or else a scarf that may 
be doubled, of the French chuddah cloth, which is 
exceedingly soft and warm, yet of light weight, 
and is trimmed with a narrow India figured stripe 
for a border, and outside this stripe the chuddah 
is seen again, and is ravelled to make fringe. 
The illuminated border is very effective on a 
white, pale blue, drab, gray, or cream-colored 
shawl, and in some of these there are ornament- 
al pieces of India cashmere set in the corners 
showing that it is to be folded in regular shawl 
shape. The prices are $35 to $65. 


A NOVELTY IN COSTUMES, 


Some beautiful costumes for Saratoga or New- 
port have been imported in boxes, arranged be- 
neath the glass to show the effect when made. 
These are partly of the new Bayonnaise wool in 
colors, draped over flounces of cotton satteen, on 
which are printed roses and foliage so admirably 
done that it is mistaken for hand-painting. The 
basque, for instance, is of dark porcelain blue 
Bayonnaise, with a vest of pale blue satteen, on 
which is a special design to represent a hand- 
painted vine of tea-roses. A new white lace out- 
lines the vest in pleatings, and trims the neck 
and sleeves. The bouffant apron drapery is of 
the Bayonnaise without trimming. The flounces 
of the lower skirt, of which there is a very wide 
one box-pleated above two narrower ones, are of 
the light blue satteen, with a separate design of 
tea-roses, leaves, and buds imprinted on each. 
Lace edges the flounces, and a glimpse of the 
dark blue is seen at the foot. Above these 
flounces all of the lower skirt that is visible is 
shirred in puffs around the skirt. In the box 
with this suit is a parasol of the lightest blue sat- 
teen, bordered with a rose wreath, lined with blue 
silk, and having a stick like a fishing-rod. There 
is also a fan of the pale blue, with creamy roses 
and sticks of white wood. Another bit of French 
coquetry is a red beetle an inch long of gilt and 
stone that is resting on the pleated lace of the 








dress front. This single beetle is discovered on 
other French costumes, sometimes reposing on the 
left shoulder, while on other dresses it is trans- 
ferred to the sleeve. 


NEW TRIMMINGS, 


A novelty for trimming dresses and mantles is 
wide galloon on each edge of which are two rows 
of leaves made of Spanish lace folded in scallops 
like leaves. This is very effective indeed, and is 
shown in various widths and designs. Another 
pretty trimming appropriate for black grena- 
dines is black Spanish lace beaded with jet or 
steel on the outlines of the design. Still another 
has dots like tiny satin buttons all through the 
lace, and again there are jet nail heads, and dang- 
ling loops on that part of the lace where the pat- 
tern is not heavy. Thread lace is also treated in 
the same way, but at present the preference is 
for the graceful Spanish designs. 

The steel passementeries are very elegant for 
trimming black dresses, and are shown in new 
floral patterns with leaves, sometimes with steel 
cords, and sometimes mixed with jet. The bead- 
ed fringes of steel or of jet, or of both combined, 
show nothing but the beads, and the newest are 
in chain patterns with links and rings inside rings 
forming each strand of the fringe. This fringe 
is also shown in the new ombré beadings, in which 
are many shadings of a single color. There are 
also ombré passementeries with varied shades of 
the new green called bronze d’art, in garnet 
shades, and in the blues of turquoises. There is 
less old gold and amber seen in these beaded 
trimmings, but the pure gold beads are mixed 
with all colors, and are especially effective with 
jets arranged in damier or checker-board pat- 
terns both in galloons and in fringes. The flow- 
er passementeries look like embroidery, as they 
are made of beads of all the colors in the leaf 
and flower, and are made to represent margue- 
rites, tulips, and all drooping graceful flowers, 
like lilies, fuchsias, ete. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, 
Srern Brorners; Lorp & Taytor; and A. T. 
Srewarr & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Prince Oscar of Sweden is said to be a tall, 
manly, affectionate young fellow, fond of fishing 
and hunting, and twenty-two years old. 

—The bronze railing alone of Mr. VANDER- 
BILT’s new house costs forty thousand dollars. 

—Mlle. Prévost-Paropo., the daughter of a 
former French Minister to this country, became 
a nun some time since, and has now gone to 
Egypt, where her father once resided, to found 
a conyent of the order of Our Lady of Zion, a 
mission deyoted to the conversion of Semitic 
women. 

—When the Empress of Austria rented Com- 
bermere Abbey, the whole place was painted and 
papered, hot water laid on, the stables done up, 
telegraphic wire and telephone put in, and all 
sorts of other permanent additions made at the 
imperial expense—a fine sort of tenant to have. 

—dJapanese kettledrums, with Japanese deco- 
rations, young ladies in Japanese dress, and Jap- 
anese articles to sell, are the new amusement. 

—It is said that Mr. James GORDON BENNETT 
gives up the Pau hounds at the close of the 
season. 

—Mr. Percy WINTER, a son of the dramatic 
critic, has devoted himself to the stage, and has 
joined Miss GENEVIEVE WarpD’s company. 

—It is said Mrs. Senator LoGan* has never 
tasted wine; at a dinner given to Prince Ar- 
THUR, some years since, she declined it, and at 
the recent lunch of a cabinet lady she was the 
only one of twenty-five who was abstinent. She 
has brought up her children to share her feel- 
ings in the matter. 

—Miss Harrison, who is now Lady ARTHUR 
HI, receives a royalty of four thousand dollars 
a year on her ballad, ‘‘In the Gloaming.”” She 
was formerly a governess. 

—Hon. Matuer Bytes Des Disnay is a de- 
scendant of old MATHER By zs, the Boston Tory 
preacher, and has the portraits of Dr. Byes and 
of the Rev. Joun Corton on his parlor walls. 

—At a ball given by the Countess of Caithness 
at Nice, a new figure, called the roulette, was in- 
troduced in the cotillon, each gentleman carry- 
ing in his button-hole one of the thirty-six num- 
bers of a roulette board, and the number drawn 
giving its possessor a waltz with the dame of his 
choice. 

—MicHaeL Davitt, the Irish agitator, when 
three years old, saw the roof taken off his mo- 
ther’s house in the snow. One of his first Land 
League speeches was on a platform erected over 
the exact spot. 

—Among Mr. Tennyson’s perquisites as lau- 
reate is a yearly pension of one hundred pounds 
for some imaginary service to the Queen. 

—It illustrates the lengths to which a fashion 
runs when a leading London music publisher 
says that a successful ballad nowadays must be 
written in the quaint, sharp, staccato style in 
vogue in the days of Queen ANNE. 

—M. Leopo_p DouBLg, lately deceased, had a 
fine art collection ranking even before that of 
Baron ALPHONSE DE ROTHSCHILD, a part of it 
being a dozen salons, each furnished in the style 
of a different period, and for which he had re- 
fused a million dollars, 

—Mr. E. P. Wurpr_e says MARIAN Evans was 
reverently respected by Jonn Stuart MILL, 
HERBERT SPENCER, DARWIN, HUXLEY, and Tyn- 
DALL, who felt that any one underrating her in- 
tellect must possess exceptional enormity of 
brains or of conceit. 

—The visiting soldiers from Boston recently 
placed in the hands of Mr. Buck, the Mayor, a 
bouquet of roses sent by the ladies of Boston to 
the ladies of New Orleans, and which reached 
the latter place in perfectly fresh and spotless 
beauty. 

—The Princess of Roumania, like the rest of 
the Bucharest world, was captured by Madame 
Essrporr’s playing recently. She gave her a 
sumptuous dress, and invited her to a ball where 
the floor was ae princesses and peo- 

ple of that ilk masquerading as peasants. The 

rincess herself appeared as a mountaineer, 
wearing a black embroidered valnie falling over 

the petticoat, on her head a pale blue testimel 











with a white marama—a veil worn only by mar- 
ried women there—gathered in folds at the 
throat, and fastened with old sequins; her gir- 
dle was of Turkish coins, joined with massive 
clasps of jewels, or paftales, and her bracelets 
were of lapis lazuli. 

—The young Crown Prince of Austria is tak- 
ing a trip quite after Tennyson’s dream of Ara- 
bian Nights. At Cairo he is lodged in the pal- 
ace of Kasr-el-Nousah, and before he goes up the 
Nile for the hunting party at Fayoum the Khe- 
dive gives him torch-lights, band parades, and an 
Oriental garden party, with dancers and reciters. 

—It is said that if the Liberals remain in office, 
Lord RoseBery will be the next Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada. 

—Colonel Hieernson is warmly advocating 
military drill in the Massachusetts high schools. 

—The temperance women of Ottawa, Illinois, 
have presented to Mrs. Haygs for her own home 
a pair of cream-colored silk curtains, exquisitely 
embroidered in sunflowers and pomegranates, 
bg bands of brown plush lined with light blue 
silk. 

—Mr. B. O. Duncan, our consul at Naples, 
says that the importation of American cotton- 
seed oil into Italy, at half the price of olive oil, 
is a source of great alarm in that country. 

— HEINRICH STEPHAN, the Postmaster-General 
of Germany, is the son of a tailor, and almost 
entirely self-educated. He has made a study of 
the postal service, and has been the leading spir- 
it in the formation of a postal union which some 
think may ultimately bring about a “‘ federation 
of the world.” 

—JOaQquin Bisuop, of Sugartown, Pennsylva- 
nia, who gets most of his supply of metal from 
the Ural Mountains, is the only platinum work- 
er in this country, it is said. 

—Sefior MARREIRO, aged one hundred and 
three years, and his wife JuaniTA, aged ninety- 
seven, of Cabaceiras, Brazil, are about to cele- 
brate the eightieth anniversary of their wedding, 
with the assistance of their two hundred and 
~~ descendants. 

—King ALFonso’s representative in France 
recently found himself in the delicate predica- 
ment of being under one roof with the ex-Queen 
IsaBELLA, the ex-King AMapEvus, Don CaRLos, 
and Don Francis D’ Assist, all at the same time. 

—The Ear! of Perth and Melfort, having estab- 
lished his claim in France to the titles of Duc 
de Melfort, Comte de Lussan, and Baron de Val- 
rose, has ruined himself in vain attempts to re- 
cover the property going with the titles. 

—Dr. Joy Jerrries, of Boston, in conjunction 
with Dr. Rari-Riicuarp, of Leipsic, declares 
that the question of color sense has been by the 
late investigations quite driven from the histor- 
ical-linguistic field into that of physiological 
natural history. 

—Mr. THomas Huaues is the head of the 
Aylesbury Dairy Company of London—an asso- 
ciation which has improved the milk supply of 
that city. 

—The young daughter left by Senator Car- 
PENTER, Miss LILIAN CARPENTER, is a very beau- 
tiful blonde, with large brown eyes and reddish 
gold hair. She is very stately and elegant in 
manner, and has been most carefully reared. 

—The classmates of the late Rev. J. F. W. 
Wake’s early studies were James Russe.i Low- 
ELL, Story the sculptor, Dr. WasusBurn, late 
of Calvary Chureh, Dr. ELuis, Bishop Hunrt- 
INGTON, and Attorney-General DEVENs. 

—Miss CLara GOODYEAR won the second prize 
offered by the Society of Decorative Art for a 
needle-work design for a threefold screen, Mr. R. 
C. Strureis that for the best sofa-cushion design. 

—The officials at Hampton Court have had to 
ask the Queen’s pleasure as to the style of Bar- 
on RAMMINGEN, Princess FREDERICA’S husband, 
who desires to be addressed as ‘*My lord.’’ 
Quite the reverse of this example of court eti- 
quette was the late dinner given by the Prince 
of Wales to twenty-five convives for the purpose 
of deciding the merit of his new cook, who was 
unanimously condemned. 

—Aakon Burr's receipt-book for the years 
between 1792 and 1794 is for sale in New York. 

—JOSEPH COOK announces that he intends to 
visit India, and preach the truth, as he sees it, 
to the Hindoos there. 

—Mr. RicuTer, a German archeologist, has 
recently learned, from some old manuscripts, 
that LEONARDO DA VINCI was once in the serv- 
ice of the Sultan as an architect, and became a 
Mussulman in order to study art in the mosques, 
then almost inaccessible. 

—The grandson of Marshal Ney, the Duc d’El- 
chingen, who accidentally shot himself not long 
since, was also the great-grandson of HEINRICH 
HEINE. 

—ApELE TeRcHOUT, a beautiful girl who 
flashed through Paris in the last year of the Sec- 
ond Empire, under the title of La Cométe, with 
dresses from Wort, portraits by CaBANEL, 
sonnets from THfopHILe Gautier, offers of 
marriage from ancient dukes, mansions in the 
Champs Elysées, equipages, and diamonds, died 
a week or two since, of a lupus, in a hospital. 

—Epison is but thirty-four years old. 

—The Baroness NATHANIEL DE RoruscHILpD 
is a painter, poet, and musician. She and the 
Duchesse de Brancovano, the two sisters of the 
Marquis de Caux, and Madame Curisting NILs- 
SON are close friends and fellow-songstresses. 

—There are few more touching scenes in his- 
tory than President GARFIELD’s attending his 
little village church just before his departure to 
assume his great office, taking communion with 
his old neighbors, and parting from them with 
tears. 

—The Highlanders, with the Duke of Edin- 
burgh and the Scotch nobility, have protested 
against the abolition of the tartan from the Brit- 
ish army. 

—M. Maspero, professor of Egyptology, is to 
organize and open a school of archeology at 
Cairo for the French government. The move- 
ment is largely due to the long-uttered protests 
of M. Henrt Martin against the rustic icono- 
clasm of Celtic monuments in Brittany, over- 
looked by the authorities, which protests have 
at length led to an effort at preservation both at 
home and abroad. 

—Few people reach the glory with which Vic- 
Tor Huao has just celebrated his seventy-ninth 
birthday, with a deputation of three hundred 
thousand people marching under his window to 
receive his salute, with Louis BLANc delivering 
a eulogy at the Trocadéro, with telegrams from 
the Emperor of Brazil and the chief writers of 
England and America, with a Sévres vase pre- 
sented by JuLes Ferny in the name of the Re- 
public, and a gift of flowers from its President. 
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Plush and Knot-work neiniiies i 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuis popular and useful adjunct to the toilette, 
which is now so much in vogue, is made of maroon 
plush, with a shirr at the top, and is trimmed with 
ruches, loops, and ends of maroon satin ribbon, and a 
border in knot-work of coarse écru linen thread. For 
the knot-work, threads about forty inches long are 
cut, and, taking up two together, are folded double, 
after which a loop is worked with the Ist and 2d ends 
around the 3d and 4th, then a loop with the 3d and 
4th ends around the Ist and 2d, and these knots are 
pinned in a straight line on the long cushion which is 
used in making knot-work. In the Ist round a dou- 
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__ {Maxcn 26, 1881. 
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-Work. _t8ee Fig. 2 4) 


one worked with the preceding 6 ends; repeat from 
%. 6th round—Work as in the Ist round. 6th 
round.—16 ends are required for each pattern figure. 
* Twice alternately carry the 6th end in a slanting di- 
rection over the 5th to the Ist, and with each of the 
latter in turn work 2 button-hole stitch loops around 
the former, work a similar figure in the opposite di- 
rection with the 11th to the 16th ends, 20 times alter- 
nately 1 button-hole stitch loop with the 7th and 8th 
ends taken together around the 9th and 10th, and 1 
with the 9th and 10th around the 7th and 8th; repeat 
from *. ‘7th round.—»* With the 4th and 5th ends 
taken together, and the 12th and 13th, work 1 double 
knot around the 6th and 11th ends and the row of 
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Design iN Cross S1ircu Emprowery. 


the 19th rounds, 





These threads are used according to Fig. 1. 
ith round.—24 ends are réquired for each pattern figure ; 


ble foundation thread is guided 
along from left to right close under 
the knots, and with each end in 
turn two button-hole stitch loops 
are worked around it. 2d round. 
—Taking up each 4 ends in turn, 
work 2 button-hole stitch loops 
each with the 3d of them around 
the 4th, with the 2d around the 
3d, and with the Ist around the 
2d. 3d round.—Work as in the 
Ist. As shown in the illustration, 
the border is sloped at each end 
from the middle to the sides; to 
increase the length at the middle, 
additional knotting threads twen- 
ty-four inches long 
are cut and folded 
double, and 3 each 
of these are added 
at each end 
of the 3d and 
5th rounds, 
and 2 each in 
the 4th, 6th, 
ith, 8th, and 
9th rounds, 
while a cor- 
responding 
number are 
dropped in 
the 13th to 
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knots worked with the 7th to the 
10th ends in this pattern figure in the 
preceding round, then with the 14th 
to the 16th ends of this and the Ist 
to the 3d ends of the following pat- 
tern figure work 2 double knots, 
working with the outer ends around 
the middle 4 ends; repeat from *. 
8th round.—Twice alternately carry 
the 1st end in a slanting direction 
over the 2d to the 6th, and with each 
of the latter in turn work 2 button- 
hole stitch loops around the former, 
then with the 16th to the 11th ends 
work a figure like the preceding one, 
slanting in the opposite direction. 
9th round.—Work as 
in the 7th round, but 
instead of 2 double 








as shown in 
Fig. 2. 10th 
to the 13th 
rounds, — 
Work as in 
the 6th = to 
the 9th, 14th 
to the 16th 
rounds, — 
Work as in 
the 6th to 
the 8th. 17th 
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Fig. 2.—Kwot-Work For Bag, Fig. 1 


to the 21st rounds.—Work as in the 5th to the Ist. 22d 
round.—Alternately } butten-hole stitch loop with the Ist 


the intervals betweén the knots are measured in Fig. 2, and 
the threads are numbered in the order in which they are 


found each time just before 
using them. * 5 times alter- 
nately work 1 button-hole stitch 
loop with the Ist and 2d ends 
taken together around the 3d 
and 4th, and with the 3d and 
4th taken together around the 
Ist and 2d, then work 2 similar 
rows of knots with the 5th to 
the 8th and with the 9th to the 
12th ends, twice alternate- 
ly carry the 13th end ina 
slanting direction over the 
14th to the 18th end, and 
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Fig. 1.—Ptusn anp Knor-work 
Pompapour Bac.—|[See Fig. 2.] 


with each of these in turn work 2 but- 
ton-hole stitch loops around the former, 
then work 14 double knots with the 
13th to the 15th and with the 16th to 
the 18th ends, working around the mid- 
dle end of each set with the 2 outer 
ends on each side, then twice alternate- 
ly carry the 13th end over the 14th to 
the 18th end, and with each of these in 
turn work 2 button-hole stitch loops 
around the former, then with the 19th 
to the 24th ends work a bar like the 









Fig. 1.—Hanoine Prtt6w witn Pivusn Cover. 
EmBrowwery IN Cross Srircu.—[See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 1.—Wicker-work Easy-Cuair wit EmBroipEreD 
Pivusu Cusnions.—[See Fig. 2, Page 197.] 


and 2d ends taken together around the 8d and 4th, and 1 
with the 3d and 4th around the Ist and 2d. 


Turn the 4 
ends of each knot to the wrong side, 
and fasten them to the knot with 
needle and thread, then cut them. 


Wicker-work Easy-Chair with 
Embroidered Plush Cushions, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuis easy-chair is of gilded wicker- 
work, and is furnished with embroid- 
ered plush cushions for the seat and 
The cushion for the seat, 


back. 


Satin Merveittevx Pompapour 
Baa. 


which is shaped to fit it, is about 
four inches high, and is simply laid 
in its place, while that for the back 
is fastened in place with buttons and 
loops, or tied with strings, The cov- 
ering is olive stamped plush, the 
ground figures on which are embroid- 
ered in the manner shown in Fig. 2, 
page 197, in plain and in dovetailed 
satin stitch. The cushion for the 
seat is edged with heavy cord, and 
that for the back with gimp. The 
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covers for the arm rests are of embroidered plush, lined 
with flannel, and edged with similar gimp. Woollen 
balls with pendent tassels are set at the corners. The 
seat is edged with a crochet border, the manner of work- 
ing which is illustrated and described on page 181, Bazar 
No, 12, Vol. XIV. 





Fig. 1.—Doytry.—{See Fig. 2.] 
From the South Kensington Royal School of Art 
Needle-Work. 


Drawing-room Tables, Figs. 1-3. 


Tue table Fig. .1 is made of ebony and French walnut. The 
border of the blue plush cover is embroidered in a design from 


the South Kensington Royal School of Art Needle-Work 


tion of the border is given in full size by Fig. 2. The design is 


transferred to the material, and the work is executed with 


and peacock blue filoselle silk 
—a light and a dark shade of 
each. Double threads of silk 
are sewn down with overcast 
stitches of similar silk in the 
manner shown in the illustra- 
tion. The double line at the 
top is worked with bronze 
silk, that at the bottom with 
dark peacock blue, and the 
point Russe pendants in and 
between the scallops with 
bronze in two shades. The 
cover is lined with thin silk, 
and finished at the edge with 
tassels made of silks like those 
used for the embroidery. 

The top of the carved French 
walnut table Fig. 2 is inlaid 
with lighter wood in the Italian 
Renaissance style. 


Border for Children’s 
Dresses.—Holbein-Work. 

Tuis border is worked on i il 
white Java canvas with red Mui 
and blue cotton in Holbein- 
work. The edge of the canvas 
is ravelled out seven-eighths 
of an inch deep. 


Doyley, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuis pretty design for doy- 
leys is from the South Ken- 
sington Royal School of Art 
Needle-Work. The doyley is 
made of fine pillow-case linen, 
and cut eight inches square. 
The centre is embroidered with 
crewel wool in the design giv- 
en in full size by Fig. 2. The 
flowers are worked with pink Fig. 
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Fig. 2.—Borprer or Tanie-Cover, Fie. 1. 
From the South Kensington Royal School of Art Needle-Work. 
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wool, the petals in button-hole stitch, and the stems, 


stamens, and calyxes with maroon wool. The leaves 
are worked with green and maroon wool, two shades of 
each, in stem stitch and dovetailed satin stitch. The 
doyley has a border in drawn-work, for which the requi- 
site number of threads is drawn out along each side in 
the manner shown in Fig. l, The loose crosswise 
threads are then drawn together along each edge in 
strands of six threads each as in hem-stitching, the 
strands at one edge being composed of the last three 





30RDER FOR CHILDREN’S Dresses.—Ho.sern-W ork. 


threads of one and the first three threads of the next strand 
on the opposite edge. At half the width of the border from 
it, the edge is secured in button-hole stitch with crewel wool, 
and the linen on the outside is ravelled for fringe as seen 
in the illustration. 


Edging.—Point Lace Braid and Lace Stitch. 

For this edging the point lace braid is basted on trans 
parent linen in the manner shown in the illustration. The 
rows of braid are firmly joined with overcast stitches where 
they overlap or meet each other, and threads are stretched 





and wound for the connecting 
bars, after which the lace stitch 
at the lower edge is worked. 


Design in Cross Stitch 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 196. 
Tuts design, which is suit 
able for a centre figure for a 
rug, tidy, or other article, is 
worked in cross stitch in two 
colors, or two shades of a sin- 


cle color. 


Woven Braid with Point 
Russe Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 196, 
Tus braid, which is suit- 
able for trimming covers, cush 
ions, and similar articles, is or- 
namented in point Russe as 
shown in the illustration with 
silk in three colors. 


Satin Merveilleux Pom- 
padour Bag. 

See illustration on page 196, 

Tus pretty bag is made of 
light heliotrope satin merveil- 
leux, and is trimmed with a 
darker shade of the same ma- 
terial. The piece for the bag 
is ten inches wide and seven- 
teen inches long, folded length- 
wise through the middle, and 
joined at the sides. The top 
is turned down an inch and a 
quarter, and run with a shirr, 
through which dark heliotrope 
satin ribbon is drawn. The 
ends of the ribbon are tied in 
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a bow. For the trimming a strip of the dark 
material eighteen inches long and eight and a 
half inches wide is sloped on both sides to six 
inches wide at the ends. The sides are turned 
down an inch, and, leaving a heading three-quar- 
ters of an inch wide, are shirred five times at in- 
tervals of half an inch. The strip is sewn on the 
bag in the manner shown in the illustration, and 
ornamented on the front with a bronze beetle at- 
tached to a pin. 





(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 41, Vol. XIII.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 
ON THE BRINK. 


Here! of all places in the world, this! ~The 
widow started at the sound of Cgionel Money- 
penny’s voice, as if he had been a spirit called 
from out the Tafinite by the spell of her desire. 
She looked up with a frightened and bewildered 
face. The guard which she usually maintained 
with so much care was suddenly broken down, 
and she was as confused and overcome as any 
other woman might have been. Had she been a 
mere school-girl met out of bounds, or caught in 
the act of stealing sacred apples, she could not 
have been more abashed for the moment than 
now, when Colonel Moneypenny woke her from 
her dreaming wrath, and took her hand to lead 
her to his house for shelter. 

That shelter was typical. She felt the secret 
correspondence of her unspoken thoughts with 
this translated action, and shivered, as if the 
snow-flakes, falling fast, had touched her heart 
as well as her pallid face. 

“You are quite pale. The weather is too 
much for you. You ought not to be out in such 
a storm,” said Colonel Moneypenny, with all his 
best courtesy—his finest mingling of the gentle- 
man’s dignity with the lover's tenderness. “ Let 
us make haste up the avenue,” he continued. 
“We shall soon reach the house.” 

“Thank you,” said Augusta, mechanically. 

As mechanically she let him take her hand in 
his own, and hold it for a moment in his, as they 
walked rapidly between the leafless chestnuts, 
which swayed and creaked in the wind, and 
caught the snow as it fell in their branches like 
a net. The wind beat in their faces, and the 
large densely frozen flakes stung her soft flesh, 
as they were driven with almost the force of hail. 
She knew how strange it must seem to the Col- 
onel that she should be out in such a day; stran- 

r still that she should have been met just at 

is gate. But it was pleasant to feel that she 
had this shelter before her; that she might, if 
she would, escape once and forever from all the 
present storms of her life—both from this in the 
midst of which she walked, and that other yet 
more difficult to bear at home. 

She walked up the avenue with a strange sense 
of possible drifting out of present pain into tem- 
porary safety and future danger. She felt like a 
person slipping down a smooth and pleasant de- 
cline, instead of continuing that rugged, toilsome 
ascent. The motion was soothing, and she shut 
her eyes to the rest. The storm raged without, 
and her mother’s house was even more inhospi- 
table than the elements; she was on the Colonel’s 
arm, making for the shelter of his house; and 
she knew that it rested only with her to hold that 
shelter as her own forever if she would. 

Nothing was said between them as they went 
up the avenue. Like a wise man who knows how 
to take care of himself, the Colonel objected to 
opening his mouth in such weather as this. He 
suffered not infrequently from neuralgia; and he 
and the dentist at Lingston knew a few secrets 
which the world at large did not even suspect. 
But when they came to the house, he led her in 
with the same fine mingling of courtesy and ten- 
derness as before; and he was checked only by 
the presence of his man from showing, perhaps 
too openly, what pleasure her crossing his thresh- 
old thus gave him. He did really love her, as 
much as a man naturally selfish and arbitrary, a 
little mean and very irritable, can love any one 
outside himself; and his hesitation, both before 
her marriage and now when she was again free, 
was but the ordinary hesitation of a man who has 
stiffened to his widower’s groove, and who has 
more things to think of than one, before he final- 
ly resolves to break the spell, and renew his youth 
in a second marriage. 

He looked on this odd meeting at his own gates 
as a kind of sign—a correspondence—what some 
would call “a leading,” and he was excited and 
elated. That fellow whose presumption had so 
disturbed him had suddenly slipped like a snake 
out of his path, and he was master of the situa- 
tion. There was no one else, in Highwood or 
any other place, who, so far as he knew, disputed 
with him the ground which he had marked out 
for his own, Sandro Kemp off the field, he had 
the course to himself. As for Mrs. Morshead’s 
ferocious constancy to the dead, that was a sim- 
ple absurdity, a brutum fulmen which hurt no 
one. If Augusta loved him, he had finally re- 
solved he would marry her, And he had money 
enough to secure her future. She would not be 
so well off as if she inherited from her mother. 
The old woman lived on about half her income— 
if so much—and invested the other half. He 
lived up to the last farthing of his. There was, 
too, this little son of his dead rival to be thought 
of; and perhaps others whose claims would be 
greater and their share larger. He could not 
make his heir of the Professor’s son if he had his 
own to endow; but he would give the lad a good 
education, and see him through the first sterile 
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years of his profession. Pecuniarily it would not 
be so good for Augusta to marry him and be dis- 
inherited by her mother, as to remain as she was, 
and wait for that weary wearing of the dead wo- 
man’s shoes, Still, it would not be poverty; and 
she would make him happy. 

Even at this moment of a lover’s exaltation 
and a lover’s keen appraisement of the value of 
the thing he wants, Colonel Moneypenny did not 
say to himself that he would make Augusta hap- 
py. That came as of course—as the corollary, 
the reflection, the inevitable sequence to his own 
state of content, Or rather it did not enter into 
his calculations at all, one way or the other. 
When we hire a servant or buy a horse, we do 
not think of the servant's happiness under our 
mastership, of the horse’s pleasure under our 
guidance. If we give sufficient wages to the one 
and good food to the other, we are quit of all 
obligation ; but our own advantage remains, as 
the rope on which the whole value of the trans- 
action depends: The Colonel was not the only 
man in England who, courting a woman with 
delicate devotion while she holds herself mistress 
of the situation, free to grant, and able to with- 
hold, keeps her as a caged creature, fairly caught 
and trapped, when once she has come down from 
her height to his lure; and on keeping her thus 
forgets to ask if she likes her fate, and would not 
stop for the answer if he did ask her. 

The drawing-room at Bellevue was, as is so 
often the case in the houses of unmarried men, 
reserved for those state social occasions when 
there were dinner parties on hand, or one of 
those pleasant little dances and supper to follow 
for which the Colonel was famous. He himself 
lived in the dining-room and library, both of 
which were comfortable enough ; and now, as he 
and Augusta came in from the wind and the 
snow outside, the bright blazing fire and not un- 
graceful litter of occupancy were as a welcome to 
Home. Without doubt the library was essential- 
ly masculine in its circumstances, and wanted the 
graceful touch of a woman’s hand, the fringe of 
pretty nothings which she always adds. But it 
was full of the substantial luxury which a man 
finds pleasanter to his senses than those spots of 
color and sparkle which are known by the gener- 
ic term of ornaments. And if the books were 
not what is called drawing-room books, they were 
handsome and solid, and gave one the impression 
of stores of latent learning in the Colonel’s mind, 
and a kind of colossal literary digestion. It was 
all very warm and strong and ample, and the 
Colonel himself seemed to gain in breadth from 
the comfortable stability of his surroundings. 

By this time Augusta had recovered herself. 
The question had formed itself clearly in her 
mind: Should she, or should she not? He had 
enough to make her future safe, if not brilliant 
—enough for her son, who must be the only heir. 
And she could if she would. The house was full 
of capabilities if once she put her hand to it; her 
social position as his wife would be unexception- 
able; she might even in time win her mother 
over to forgiveness—and this fire was so com- 
forting! It was with a sense of real bien étre 
that she sank down in the easy-chair which he 
pulled up for her close to the fender. It was not 
his own special chair. That was sacred even 
against Augusta Latrobe; for Colonel Moneypen- 
ny was a man who understood the whole theory 
of self-respect, and practiced the whole art of 
self-indulgence. In her present state of moral 
destitution, the mere physical enjoyment of this 
rest and fire, the material sufficiency of the Col- 
onel’s home, had a curiously soothing effect on 
her. And as she sank back on the long low 
curved chair, and put up her pretty feet on the 
fender, had she given herself time to think she 
would have been ashamed of the extent to which 
these purely physical pleasures had touched her. 

The Colonel rang the bell for some wine. The 
unwived men always give their lady visitors wine. 
Where a woman would show her baby the man 
brings out his port and sherry. Augusta laughed 
a little and blushed a little more, as she said: 
“No, she did not want any wine. She never took 
it before dinner, and very little even then.” 

“ But,” insisted the Colonel, ‘‘ you must, indeed, 
Mrs. Latrobe! The first time you have been to 
my house—like this—you must have a glass of 
wine for good luck !” 

He could not say that it was the first time 
she had been in his house at all, for he gave 
parties, as has been said, like any other decent 
citizen ; but “like this” meant her coming here 
alone—coming out of the storm and inclemency 
of the day—out of the wretchedness and humil- 
iation of her home—coming in as the favored 
guest to be made the future mistress, should his 
humor finally decide that way. What about 
hers ? 

“T shall be glad to do anything for good luck,” 
said Augusta, rashly, with a little laugh to hide 
the bitter spring-head of her words. 

The Colonel looked at her with an odd expres- 
sion in his face. She was quick-witted, but she 
could not quite read that look. 

“Do you want good luck in your life ?” he ask- 
ed, slowly. 

“Oh no, not much; not more than one always 
wants what one has not got,” she answered, light- 
ly. “It is only a foolish way we all have of mak- 
ing ourselves out ill-treated by fortune.” 

She thought that, if anything had to come to 
her from this side, it must not be colored with 
compassion. If she herself knew that she was 
simply selling herself for peace, the Colonel must 
never believe but that she gave herself grandly, 
to bless and be blessed. 

At this moment the servant brought in the 
wine, and with his own hand the Colonel poured 
out a glassful, and gave it to Augusta. It was 
that soft, silky, insidious old brown sherry, which, 
in defiance of gout, some people still drink, All 
the fire of the alcohol which had once inflamed 
it had burned itself out by time, leaving only 
strength, and disguising the presence of what it 





left. Soft as cream, and strong as brandy, it 
completed the sense of bien étre which the pretty 
widow felt; and after she had drunk half her 
glassful, she said, with a smile: 

“What excellent wine! I am no great judge 
of sherry, but this seems to me superb.” 

“T am glad you like it,” said the Colonel, with 
supreme satisfaction. “ And—pardon me—you 
must be a good judge. This wine is indeed ex- 
cellent. It is no hyperbole to call it superb. 
Ah!” he added, as he held up his glass between 
him and the light, and lovingly noted its merits 
of body, bouquet, and color; “not to be had in 
the market now for love or money. Unique— 
quite unique. And you like it? Iam so glad!” 

He almost laughed as he said this; for natu- 
rally a man does not like to throw his wine away, 
and women are so stupid as to the value of brands 
and bins. 

“Let me fill up your glass,” he then said, ad- 
vancing toward his guest, decanter in hand. 

She drew her glass away, covering it with 
her pretty, black-gloved fingers, and laughing in 
her nice bright way, as she looked up into his 
eyes. 

“Oh no,” she said. “I am so little used to 
wine at any time, and this is so strong I should 
be afraid.” 

How friendly they were getting! To see them 
there in this familiar, laughing, half-playful kind 
of domesticity, no one would have thought that 
for years the Colonel had cherished against Au- 
gusta Latrobe a chronic resentment which only 
so lately had taken so acute a form—a form 
which had done her so much irreparable mischief 
at home, and had dealt the man whom in her 
heart she loved a blow that she knew would be 
to him like death. 

“Well, finish that. It will do you good after 
the cold walk you have had,” said the Colonel ; 
and Augusta obeyed. 

“Yes, it is very good,” she said, drinking it 
frankly, not with the timid little sips of a woman 
half afraid of what she is about, or as if she ex- 
pected to find a spider or a newt at the bottom 
of the glass. The fair widow had just her right 
share of healthy, natural sensualism—not a line 
in excess—just her right and fitting share. 

How warm and pleasant it was! The two sat 
over the fire in an easy, sociable, confidential way 
that had its charm, and warmed their souls as the 
soft brown sherry had warmed their blood. The 
snow was falling fast, and the Laurels looked so 
far off. This interior was so pleasant, and it 
composed so, naturally. 

“How delightful it would be to have you al- 
ways there !” said Colonel Moneypenny, abruptly. 

She laughed in her light, easy way. 

“T am not so sure of that,” she said, with a lit- 
tle mocking accent—patently artificial—but the 
color deepened under her bonnet. 

“T am,” said the Colonel. “ My life is so lone- 
ly,” he added, pathetically. 

She moved her chair a few inches from the 
fire, and took a newspaper from the table as a 
screen for her face. 

“Better lonely than uncongenial,” she said. 
“The fire catches one’s face so dreadfully after a 
walk in the cold wind,” she added, as if apologiz- 
ing for the ruddy glow that had come into hers, 
and for the improvised screen made out of the 
newspaper. 

“Tt is a melancholy look-out to live and die 
aloné,” began the Colonel again. 

This little break had somewhat baffled him; 
but he had tenacity, and could always begin where 
he left off. 

“One gets used to it,” said Augusta, fluttering 
through the leaves of her paper. “ After a time 
one gets used to everything,” was her philosophic 
addendum, after a slight pause. 

“Not to happiness; at least not in the sense of 
satiety,” blundered the Colonel. 

“Is there any real happiness in the world?” 
asked Augusta, lightly. 

“ You need not ask this,” he replied. “ Capa- 
ble of giving so much as you are, you must be 
capable of receiving in the same proportion.” 

He brought his chair a couple of inches nearer 
to hers, and looked into her face with a certain 
agitation, a certain tenderness in his eyes which 
betokened danger. 

The incline was very smooth, and she was slip- 
ping down it pleasantly. After all, the Colonel 
was really not abad man. He was irritable and 
arbitrary, jealous and selfish, but he was honor- 
able and a gentleman ; and every woman thinks 
that if an unmarried man, who is now cross-cor- 
nered and disagreeable, were married to her, he 
would be all right, and ~~ would go on 
velvet. She could manage him if she were his 
wife. And the Colonel could not be harsher to 
her boy, Augusta went on thinking, than was her 
own mother. Probably he would be far less 
harsh, and, by the sympathy of sex, would take 
an interest in him, and help to make him the hon- 
orable gentleman of her ambition. 

Yes, the incline was pleasant; and surely there 
was firm greensward at the bottom. It was not 
a treacherous bit of swamp, covered over with a 
lying growth of superficial herbage ? 

She raised her pretty eyes to his with a soft 
and yielding look. 

“A woman’s best happiness,” she said, gently, 
“is in that which she gives. What she gives she 
receives back twentyfold.” 

“ Ah, how true! how beautiful !” he said, with 
the deep-drawn breath of a man violently moved. 

He rose from his seat and went over to her; 
but just as he took her hand in both of his, and 
bent his head to speak, the man-servant came 
into the room to tell him that he was wanted, if 
he would please to come; the constable was in 
the justice-room, and had to speak to him now at 
once. 

It was the most annoying, the most mistimed, 
interruption that could be imagined ; and the Col- 
onel had only just time to let Augusta’s hand 
fall on her lap, while he made believe to take a 





book from the table. How much the man saw, 
and how much he suspected, remained his own 
secret. His manner showed nothing; and the 
Colonel was in a sense his prisoner, and the con- 
stable waiting for him in the justice-room. 

He made a stately kind of bow to Augusta, and 
muttered a few formal words of apology for his 
absence, then left the room with his man, whom, 
if it had been policy and good manners, he could 
have kicked with hearty good-will. 

Augusta, on her side, drew a deep breath when 
he had gone. She raised herself from her loun- 
ging position in the easy-chair, and walked to 
the window, looking out on the fast-falling snow, 
which, however, fell more quietly than before. 
The wind had fallen, and the more active energy 
of the storm had passed. 

She still held the paper in her hand. Partly 
to relieve the awkward suspense of the moment, 
with its sense of check and discovery in one, part- 
ly to divert her thoughts from the discomfort of 
the home that she had, and the doubtful security 
of the home that she might have if she would, 
she looked through the items of news, scarcely 
knowing what she saw. Suddenly a name caught 
her eye. Her flushed face paled to the whiteness 
of that snow-drift against the leafless rose-trees 
as she read a short abstract of the will of Henry 
Kemp, given as a quotation from the paper which 
does this special business, The personalty was 
sworn under sixty thousand pounds, and with 
the exception of a few insignificant legacies, the 
whole was left to his brother Sandro, who was 
also the sole executor and residuary legatee. The 
time of poverty, then, had passed for him, and 
he was now rich, like his brothers, as he should 
have always been. 

And as nothing comes alone in this odd life of 
ours, as when fate gives one blow, fortune adds 
a second, and chance follows up with a third, so 
when fortune grants one boon, others fall from 
the skies at every point, and the golden shower 
multiplies as it rains down. And thus, now when 
Sandro Kemp had come into this sufficient inher- 
itance free of work, his work was made of su- 
preme value. A few paragraphs from this ex- 
tract stood one, which Augusta also read, stating 
how Mr. Sandro Kemp’s designs for that impor- 
tant cathedral had been accepted by the committee 
appointed to judge the work of the competitors, 
and how grand the writer, who was reviewing 
their merits while stating this fact, held them to 
be. He was then rich and famous at a blow; 
and she would not marry the Colonel. 

And yet, had she not chilled and shocked, per- 
haps forever, the man whom she knew in her own 
heart that she loved, and who loved her? How 
could she undo that fatal past 9—how make him 
understand that she had acted under coercion, 
and that what she had done had been for her 
child’s sake, and not by her own desire? She 
could not write to him even to congratulate him. 
She could not fling herself in his way now that 
fortune had so richly endowed him, seeing that 
she had thrust him aside when he was still under 
the lash of fate. She had done what she believed 
right at the time. And yet, haunting thoughts of 
the sacredness of Love—of Love the best thing 
in life—of Love at any price, and all the rest 
let go for him—of Love before riches—of Love 
even before duty; had she not counselled this 
to Stella ?—of Love as the great god over all, with 
every other virtue, every other affection, standing 
simply as his henchman—haunting thoughts of 
all this divine sacredness, and of her adverse de- 
cision, came across her brain like the echoes of 
a triumphal march drowned by the mournful 
strain of a funeral dirge. If only she had clung 
to Love, and had abjured fear and the future— 
if only she had! And yet—she had done for the 
best. She had plucked her own breast bare and 
bleeding, that her child might be kept safe and 
warm. It had turned out ill; but ever and ever 
she came round to that one constant point—she 
had done for the best. And she would not marry 
the Colonel. 

When Colonel Moneypenny came back from 
that troublesome bit of magisterial business which 
had taken him to the room he called his justice’s 
room, and the constable waiting for that magical 
bit of paper duly signed and delivered, he was 
made to feel, he did not know how, that the fa- 
vorable moment had passed, that the fire had 
burned down into ashes, that the vane of the pret- 
ty widow’s humor was set to another wind, and 
that everything was changed. 

She was her old self again—clear, candid, yet 
inscrutable; soft to the touch and unyielding at 
the core; sweet, sympathetic, womanly, pure wo- 
manly in manner, but, when probed, apparently 
destitute of all feeling, all romance, all passion, 
all pleasant feminine weakness; eminently her 
old reasonable, well-controlled self, whom no one 
could soften or warm or delect beyond the limits 
which she had marked out for herself. The ten- 
der darkness had gone out of her eyes ; the droop- 
ing curve had left her lips; her face showed no 
gentle indecision, her figure no yielding lines of 
graceful self-abandonment. She had gone back 
to her old shape of waxen smoothness and ada- 
mantine hardness, of crystalline clearness and 
crystalline inflexibility. 

She was still standing by the window as he 
came in, but she had laid the paper on the table 
—the page doubled inward where she had read 
about Sandro Kemp. 

“T think the storm is passing now,” she said, 
cheerily, her voice as clear as a silver bell and 
about as soulless. 

“T hope not,” said Colonel Moneypenny, mak- 
ing the first attempt to return to his interrupted 
gallantries. 

He spoke with a grave kind of tenderness suf- 
ficiently obvious. 

She laughed in her pleasant, light, superficial 
way. 

“We shall all be snowed up if it lasts much 
longer,” she said. 

“There might be a worse fate in store for me 
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than to be snowed up with you as my guest,” said 
the Colonel. 

She gave an affected little shiver, and looked 
at him with eyes exasperatingly clear. 

“What an awful idea!” she said, with well- 
acted gayety. “As that would never do, and 
may be possible, I think I had better set out at 
once. The wind has quite fallen, and a quiet 
snow-shower hurts no one.” 

She gave a pull at her bonnet strings, which 
were not untied, and smoothed down her gloves, 
which she had not withdrawn. These actions 
were “survivals,” and expressed her feeling of 
“dressing to go out.” 

“You can not go out while this lasts,” said 
Colonel Moneypenny, as gravely as before, but 
with a certain latent heat and eagerness which he 
had not the power to control, though he felt that 
it was bad policy to show too much feeling at the 
moment. ‘“ Why this sudden haste?” he asked, 
forcing a smile, ‘Come back to the fire and 
make yourself comfortable again.” 

“Tt is getting late,” he said, glancing at the 
clock. “It will soon be quite dusk.” 

“ You have a full half-hour of daylight yet, and 
I will see that you are taken care of,” said the 
Colonel. “Come! It really is too bad for you 
to think of going yet!” 

As he spoke, the door-bell rang sharply. A 
tramping of feet in the hall; the sound as of 
many huge dogs shaking themselves, and of at 
least half a dozen men stamping their feet clear 
of something that would cling; bursts of loud 
laughter ; shrill cries of high-pitched voices were 
heard; then the library door was flung open, and 
Georgie and Pattie Pennefather, in light drab 
coachman’s coats, with soft felt unornamented 
hats, and blue bird’s-eye neck-ties, came stream- 
ing into the room ; the two multiplied into a small 
crowd by the noise and tumult and “ go” of their 
entrance, 








CHAPTER XXXIV. 
TESTED FOR TRUTH. 


“Upon my word!” shouted Pip, as they came 
into the room, and took in the situation at a 
glance—the two easy-chairs drawn close up to 
the fire, the wine and cake on the table, the look 
of home and domesticity in the whole arrange- 
ments. “ Well, I never!—upon my word!” she 
repeated. 

“Oh, you sly-boots, Augusta,” vociferated Gip. 

And, “ Who would have thought it?” cried both 
these chartered tormentors in a breath. 

“Who would have thought what, girls?” ask- 
ed the widow, with smiling unconsciousness of 
possible evil. 

“ Oh, I say, that is coming it too strong. ‘Who 
would have thought what?’ when we find you sit- 
ting here like Darby and Joan, you and the Col- 
onel, as cozy and comfortable as you please,” said 
Gip, with a wild laugh. 

“Oh, that is what you mean. Yes, is it not 
shocking ?” returned the widow, still smiling in 
her pleasant, frank, and unconscious way, as if 
there were no evil possible in the world of man, 
and no suspicion in the mind of woman. “ But 
when one is caught in a storm, what is one to 
do?” she added, with an amiable little shiver. 
“ Bellevue, or Sherrardine, or any other place of 
shelter, I can assure you, my dears. A cow-shed 
in such a frightful storm as it was !” 

“Oh, that is all very well,” said Pip. “But 
what brought you out such a day as this, I should 
like to know? Such a chimney-corner creature 
as you are, what business had you to be on the 
tramp in weather which every one could see was 
going to be a buster ?” 

“Yes,” echoed Gip; “what business had you 
out at all, Mrs. Augusta? Come, you have to 
confess, you know, so you might as well begin.” 

“ And what brings you two out ?” said the wid- 
ow, with the air of turning the tables. “I think 
you had better begin with your confession, and 
T'll come after.” 

“Oh, we have a good reason, haven’t we, 
Georgie ?” said Pip, diving into one of the pock- 
ets of her coachman’s box-coat, which she had 
opened like a man, “to get the good of when 
she went out again.” “We have come on an 
errand of charity, so we are all safe. There is 
that poor old Reuben Norris, of Barnes,” she con- 
tinued, pulling out a damp bit of crumpled paper. 
“Don’t you know him—the old creature with a 
wooden leg, and that hard-working Jessie of a 
daughter, who goes out charing, and more than 
half keeps the house? Well, poor Jessie is down 
with fever; and there is old Reuben crying about 
the lane in the snow with his wooden leg, and no 
fire, and not a bite in the house to eat, and no 
one to go near poor Jessie, or to boil him so 
much as a potato paring. They are all afraid, 
the cowards! So we are getting up a subscrip- 
tion for them, and we have got quite a nice little 
hatful for the poor things already. And that’s 
why we have come here ; so now that’s the whole 
of that. And I am sure you won’t refuse, Col- 
onel ?”’ she added, with what she meant to be a 
coaxing accent and an irresistible look of appeal. 
“You'll come down handsomely like the rest, 
won’t you?” 

Now the two things most abhorrent to Colonel 
Moneypenny were, to be chaffed, and to be asked 
to subscribe. He was proud, sensitive, irritable, 
and mean; and that these madcap hoydens 
should have it in their power to talk of him, 
laugh at him, make fun of the visit which had 
gone so near to be one of the most serious mat- 
ters of his life; and then that they should have 
asked him for a subscription in the presence of 
Augusta Latrobe, whose good graces, though he 
wished to win, he thought dearly purchased by 
the gift of a sovereign—that they should have all 
this in their power annoyed and disturbed him 
almost beyond his power of conventional con- 
cealment. 

“ Well, I don’t know about that,” he said, vig- 
orously stirring the fire, which wanted no stirring 








at all. “I must first be convinced of the justice 
of the case. You ladies, with your charities and 
all the rest of it, often go beyond the borders, 
and do more harm than the deuce,” he added, 
irritably. 

It did him good to have this little fling. 

“Oh, but, Colonel Moneypenny—poor old Reu- 
ben!” said Gip, opening her eyes. Doubt, cau- 
tion, inquiry, holding back till fully satisfied as 
to the merits of a case—nothing of all this came 
into the Pennefather category of wise action. 
“ Every one knows what a hard-working old chap 
he is, wooden leg and all. And there is no mis- 
take about Jessie. She is down with fever as 
sure as ever any one was; and she will not doa 
stroke of work for a month of Sundays. We 
can’t be doing harm in making up a little sum 
for him, just to help him over the stile, poor old 
beggar!” 

“ Jessie won’t be out for another ten weeks at 
the earliest ; Dr. Quigley says so,” chimed in Pip ; 
“and we thought that if we could get ten or 
twelve pounds or so, it would just keep them for 
the time she has got to be laid by. You can’t 
call that paupering the people, as you are so fond 
of doing.” 

“ Pauperizing,” said Colonel Moneypenny, in a 
voice with a decided tendency to become a growl. 

“ Well, pauperizing,” said Pip, with a grimace. 

“You made a bad shot there, Patrick, with 
your big words,” shouted Gip, with a laugh. 

“No, that does seem a good case, as you say, 
girls; does it not, Colonel Moneypenny ?” put in 
Augusta, with her sweet womanly reasonable air, 
like a very nice-looking Themis holding the scales 
evenly between the two sides. 

“ Ah, you dear old thing! What a wise thing 
you are, Augusta!” said Gip, giving the widow 
an affectionate hug. The Doves were odd girls 
in the wholesale way in which they identified 
themselves with any “case” like this of poor old 
Reuben Norris. They made it their own, and 
worked it over with a superabundance of zeal 
and eagerness, including animosity for those who 
did not join with them, and overflowing with af- 
fection and gratitude for those who did. “TI al- 
ways say to every one that Augusta Latrobe is 
out and out the best sort here,” she added, ad- 
dressing space and universe. ‘“ You are not a 
sneak,” she went on, turning back to the concrete 
and the widow ; “ you are always fair and above- 
board, and we all know what you are after.” 

Her tone, as she said this, was harsh and bit- 
ter. It did no good to shoot out her arrows 
against Stella when neither the girl herself nor 
her special friend and admirer, Val, was there. 
But it soothed her angry passion for just the mo- 
ment; and no one cared nor noticed. 

“You are very kind to say so,” said Augusta, 
that pretty pale pink flush on her cheeks, for 
which she was famous, deepening a little uncom- 
fortably. “At all events, I am a true friend,” 
she added, prettily, looking at the sisters; but 
she meant Colonel Moneypenny to profit by the 
application. He had to be flung overboard, and 
she would not stint soft words before the hard 
deed of his immolation. “Now to business. 
What subscriptions are you making? How much 
do you want? What am I to put down?” 

This ready offer of service and conformity with 
the general rule were magnanimous on Augusta’s 
part. Her mother allowed her only thirty pounds 
a year for her own dress and menus plaisirs—just 
the same sum as she had when she had been 
eighteen. And though the old woman took on 
herself the charge of the child’s wardrobe, still 
there were many little expenses for him which 
naturally fell on Augusta, and which she could 
not carry over to the great account. Hence she 
was emphatically “badly off,” and any kind of 
subscription told on her slender finances heavily. 
All the same she said, ‘“ What am I to put down ?” 
with the air of one who had thousands at the 
back of her poor little shabby tens. 

“‘ Well, every one has given a sovereign as yet,” 
said Pip, in a doubtful tone. 

She knew that Augusta was always hard up, 
as they called it; and though she wanted to land 
the Colonel’s gold, she was sorry to have to bait 
with Augusta’s. 

“Then I will give a sovereign also,” said the 
widow, with the tranquil stoicism of the red In- 
dian who parts with his pound of flesh. 

“You are a darling,” said Gip. 

“Tt is a large subscription,” said the Colonel, 
discontentedly, “ Half a crown would have been 
ample.” 

“Oh, we were not strong enough for that,” said 
Pip. “ We will bring in the little fishes after we 
have gaffed the big ones. Thehalf-crowns and six- 
pences will come in when we have tackled all the 
gold we can collar. Sonow, Colonel, if you please. 
Shall I say two, as you are the only gentleman 
among us ?” 

“No,” said the Colonel, shortly; “one is sev- 
enteen and sixpence too much.” 

“Oh!” cried Pip, “what an awful old screw 
you make yourself out to be, Colonel, when every 
one knows you are as generous as you please! 
Don’t give yourself a bad character, and come 
down with your sub handsomely.” 

Colonel Moneypenny’s face was what stupid 
people call “a study.” He hated the Pennefa- 
ther slang and rollick as bitterly as did old Mrs. 
Morshead herself; he was angry at the interrup- 
tion, and revolted at having to give his money ; 
but he was in a trap, and there was no way of 
escape. Sullenly he brought out his purse—and 
had a difficulty with the clasp. When he had 
got it fairly open, he fingered all his gold pieces, 
one after the other, rejecting this and that, till 
he finally chose the one which was most worn 
and defaced. This he handed to Gip, with a cross 
“There !” expressive of anything rather than the 
generosity for which Pattie had so mischievously 
given him credit. 

“No, not to Codlin—to Short,” shouted Pattie. 
“Tm treasurer, and Georgie only does the tout- 
ing. Very much ta’!” she added, as she took the 





money from her sister and put it loose into her 
box-coat pocket. ‘“ Now your name, Colonel; and 
yours too, Augusta, please—just there under the 
Branscombe fist. Shall I bracket them?” she 
asked, audaciously, after they were written. “ And 
put Bellevue after both ?” 

“ What a child you are, Pattie!” said Augusta, 
with the most careless good-humor ; but how her 
cheeks burned ! 

“ Patrick, mind your manners,” shouted her 
sister. 

“ What’s the harm ?” said Pattie, innocently. 
“There’s no harm, is there, Colonel? Augusta 
is here, isn’t she ?” 

‘So are you, Miss Pennefather,” answered Col- 
onel Moneypenny, with what he meant to be a 
significant manner. 

“Yes, we are; but Georgie and I don’t count 
with you,” returned Pip. 

And at this both the Doves laughed, as at an 
exquisite joke, till the Colonel privately specula- 
ted on the possibility of turning them bodily out 
of the house, and retaining his gentlehood at the 
same time. 

Gip, not actively engaged in this little skirmish 
of wit, and having to fulfill only the light duties 
of a laughing chorus, had been looking round the 
room, her bold black roving eyes searching ev- 
erywhere, hungry for something to fasten on her 
“chaff.” She saw the newspaper lying on the 
table, and took it up. It was the same as that 
which they affected at Sherrardine, and of which 
she religiously skimmed the smaller items of news 
every morning. 

“ Oh, Augusta,” she shouted, “did you see that 
your old flame, Sandro Kemp, has had a fortune 
left him? His brother has died, and Sandro has 
come in for all the tin. And he has come in, 
too, for no end of kudos for something he has 
done—I don’t know what—a church, or a work- 
house, or something; but it seems a very fine 
set-out, according to the paper. Ain’t you glad ? 
Iam. He was always a good fellow, though he 
was as dull as old boots. He was heavy, and no 
mistake. I shall never forget him at our picnic 
in the summer. He was that dismal—I never 
saw! Still, I am glad that he has tumbled into 
all these good things—ain’t you ?” 

Colonel Moneypenny’s thin and puckered face 
became livid; Augusta’s, fair, smooth, soft, was 
crimson. 

“Tndeed 2” she said, with as much ease as she 
could assume; but her breath was the least in 
the world interrupted. 

“T should have thought you would have known 
first of all people. You and he were always such 
chums together,” said Gip, with all her old spir- 
ited audacity, laughing, and twinkling her bold 
bright eyes as she spoke. 

Augusta laughed too. 

“T was always supposed to be Mr. Kemp’s mys- 
terious confidante,” she said, quite pleasantly, 
“but I knew no more of him than the rest. How- 
ever, I am glad of his good fortune.” 

“You hadn’t seen it?” said Gip, with no ulte- 
rior motive. “It is in this very paper”—flutter- 
ing the leaves. 

“Ts it? I had the paper in my hand,” said 
Augusta, with deliberate prevarication and inten- 
tion to mislead. 

“Tt was odd that you did not see it,” said Col- 
onel Moneypenny, speaking slowly, his eyes lev- 
elled at that fair‘and practically mendacious face, 
and his bitter voice full of doubt. 

“T should if I had read it,” she answered, 
smiling. 

But for all her self-control, and though she 
tried, she could not look into the Colonel’s face 
when she spoke. 

“ He will be quite a swell now,” said the inno- 
cent mischief-maker, with a loud laugh. “ My 
goodness! Fancy old Sandro Kemp a swell! He 
will not be his old stupid self if he’s a swell,” 
she said, with another peal, in which her sister 
joined. 

“He had better return here, if he has money. 
He went, I remember, suddenly ; they said he ran 
away from his creditors,” said the Colonel, biting 
off each word, and speaking with uncontrollable 
malice and spite. 

“Did he, now?” answered Gip, meditatively. 
“T didn’t think that, Colonel. I think old Kemp 
was an honest old chap. Mrs. Prinsep says so— 
though he was as dull as old boots and as heavy 
as lead.” 

“And I don’t; and I have good reason to 
know,” said Colonel Moneypenny, viciously. 

And his falsehood, though indirect, was a worse 
crime than Augusta’s, which was apparently the 
more brazen and sinful. 

“Well, we never know who’s who!” half sighed 
Gip, from the sorrowful experience of Val’s de- 
fection and Stella’s sneakiness. “ At all events,” 
she added, turning again to Augusta with that 
odd kind of sudden affection which meant less 
love for her than a blow at these two absent sin- 
ners: “ You are true, Augusta; you are not a 
sneak ; you don’t tell lies; and you wouldn’t say 
one thing and mean another, and change your 
mind half a dozen timesa day! And you wouldn’t 
pretend to care for one man when all the time 
you were bringing on another !” 

“No,” said Augusta, just as she had said “ No” 
to her knowledge of Sandro Kemp’s good fortune. 

“Well, girls,” said Pip, suddenly, “if you are 
going to stay here all day, I’m not. I have to go. 
You may do as you like.” 

“All right, Patrick,” said Gip; “I’m ready. 
We can leave Augusta,” she added, slyly. 

“No; I am coming too,” said the widow; and 
the Colonel this time made no objection. 

The fire had burned out in very truth, and only 
dull dead ashes were left. And yet how near a 
thing it had been !—how near! 

The irruption of these curly-headed savages 
was so far to Augusta’s good in that she was able 
to answer her mother and baffle her, while giving 
an account of herself that should conceal what 
she did not wish to have known, without the need 
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of another direct falsehood. This dangerous 
weapon of defense the poor widow reserved as a 
last resource on grand and perilous occasions. 
Had she had it to do, she would have justified 
herself by saying that she never told an untruth 
when she could possibly avoid it. True, she did 
not always tell all that was; but reticence was 
not necessarily falsehood; and Mrs. Morshead 
was undoubtedly a dangerous woman in whom to 
confide. And then Augusta made the distinction 
which many others make between active and 
negative falsehoods, and also between those which 
do harm to others and those which only protect 
ourselves. 

When she had taken off her walking things, 
and been for a little time with her boy, whom she 
found crying for her return, restless, feverish, 
peevish, and unlike himself, she went into the 
drawing-room to her mother. The red fire was 
low in the grate, a mass of flameless embers giv- 
ing heat, but no light; the lamp had not yet been 
brought in; the shutters were not closed, the cur- 
tains were not drawn ; out-of-doors were the black 
branches of the leafless trees, the solemn white- 
ness of the snow, the gray pall of the heavy sky; 
within was the lonely old woman, there in the dim 
light of the melancholy evening, sitting silent and 
stiff in her high-backed chair, like a grim senti- 
nel of sorrow, without work in her hands, as with- 
out joy or love or gladness in her life. She was 
quite alone. Even her cat had left her, and she 
had dismissed her maid, sharply. She was gloom- 
ing over her daughter’s prolonged absence, and 
fearing she scarcely knew what, reproaching her 
bitterly by her voluntary thoughts, but reproach- 
ing herself more bitterly in her involuntary con- 
science. 

The dull lifelessness of it all—the want of 
brightness, of welcome, of the sense of home and 
peace—struck on the widow with painful force. 
It seemed to her that she was returning to her 
prison, if not her grave. And after that glance 
of possible companionship with Colonel Money- 
penny—that dream, spoiled as it was, of possible 
happiness with Sandro—this miserable, uncon- 
genial, loveless home was a veritable torture. 
Anything rather than this !—yes, for herself, any- 
thing! But her boy, her little son—for him she 
must still suffer and be strong. 

“Oh, that is you, is it?” said Mrs. Morshead, as 
she came in, with the child in her hand. “ And 
where have you been all this time, I should like 
to know? I was just beginning to wonder if you 
ever meant to condescend so far as to come home 
at all or no. Going out on such a day as this! 
One would think you had St. Vitus’s dance and 
could not sit still) Where have you been, I 
say ?” sharply. 

“I came home with the Pennefather girls,” 
said Augusta, prevaricating. 

“Well, you are the most extraordinary young 
woman I ever saw, and the most inconsiderate !” 
said Mrs. Morshead. “You go out and come in 
just as you like, and treat me with no more con- 
sideration than if I were a shoe-black. You nev- 
er ask my leave, but just go tramping about, here 
and there, as if you were mistress of everything, 
and I had nothing to do but to find money and 
food and clothing for you and that boy of yours. 
Troublesome little toad! I have heard him ery- 
ing at least a dozen times since you went out. 
What you are made of I can’t think, to go and 
leave the poor fellow as you do. You are an odd 
kind of mother, I must say! Like daughter, like 
mother—and so it is, sure enough.” 

“ Hush, mother!” said Augusta, with strange 
and sudden sternness. “I can not bear it! You 
must not, you must not!” she added, her voice 
full of something so unusual to her, so unnatu- 
ral, that her little boy squared his lips almost in 
fear, and her mother very nearly started. It was 
like a transformation—the sudden putting on of 
a wolf’s fangs in the lamb, of an eagle’s beak and 
claws in the dove. 

“Well, ’m sure! What next, I should like to 
know? I’m not mistress in my own house, I sup- 
pose? I’mnotthe owner? You are a bad-tem- 
pered and impertinent girl, that is what you are; 
but you always were, so I suppose I must put up 
with it. But don’t let us have any more of your 
insolence, for J can not bear it; and so I tell you! 
And perhaps you will be so very condescending 
as to ring the bell for the lamp, if it is not asking 
too much of you.” 

The words were aggravating and harsh enough, 
and the voice was no softer than the words; but 
by that certain subtle something in manner which 
tells of defeat, even when a brave front is kept, 
Augusta knew that her mother had been domi- 
nated, and that for the next few hours there would 
be no more active insult. 

The day had been so full of emotion, of dis- 
tress, of false security and of real danger, of re- 
gret and excitement generally, that the naturally 
calm nerves and quiet self-command of the widow 
had broken under the strain, and she found her- 
self unable to bear the old woman’s acrid humor 
with her usual serenity. Her mother recognized 
the strain also, and was wise enough not to hang 
on it more than she could help, so that the next 
few hours did, as Augusta expected, pass in com- 
parative quietness. The little fellow sat on his 
mother’s lap, amused by a book of pictures, either 
not speaking at all, or speaking below his breath ; 
but he was languid and very feverish, and Au- 
gusta had some difficulty in keeping him from 
being fretful, which would have drawn down on 
him the wrath of his grandmother—always so 
ready to be drawn down on his poor little sunny 
head. 

Later in the evening, however, he seemed to 
grow so much worse that when Augusta came 
from putting him to bed, she said, with a white 
face, 

“Tony seems very ill to-night, mamma; will 
you let me send for Dr. Quigley ?” 

“What has the child got?” snapped the old 
woman. “He is always ill, or something.” 

“I don’t know; but he is feverish, and certain- 
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ly very much out of 
sorts. His little hands 
are burning, and his 
face is as hot as fire,” 
answered Tony’s mo- 
ther, trembling. 

“Ol, it is nothing. 
You make such a fuss 
bout him. It is only 

feverish cold that 
he has. Give him a 
little sweet spirits of 
nitre, and wrap him 
up well You see you 
would take him out 
the other day when I 
told you not, and 
warned you; so now 
you are punished for 
your obstinacy, as 
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Augusta, firmly. “I 
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she repeated. 
“You are not very 
thoughtful for that 
poor man, nor for any 
one else, sending out 
on such a night as 
this,” said Mrs. Mors- 
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he is going to die, and ml 
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such nonsense !” 

“If I may not send 
John, | must go my- 
self,” said Augusta, 
with her well-known 
quiet tenacity; “ but I 
want to stay with my 
boy.” 

“ Oh, have your own 
way, for goodness’ 
sake, and don’t worry 
me any more,” said 
Mrs. Morshead, angri- 
ly. “Send for Dr. 
Quigley, or a dozen 
doctors, if you like. 
Send for Dr. Mann, 
from Lingston, now, 
at once, if you choose ; 
but, for mer sake, 
do let me hav little 
peace! I am sick to 
death of all this noise 
and confusion. Of all 
the worrying, trouble- 
some girls I ever met 
in my life, Augusta, 
you are the worst; 
and do leave me in 
peace !” 

So the doctor was 
sent for,and when he 
came he would not 
give a decided opinion. 

“Tt is fever,” he 
said. 

But whether it would 
turn out to be measles, 
scarlet fever, or some- 
thing else, neither he 
nor any one else could 
tell in this early stage. 
All that the mother 
knew was that her lit- 
tle boy was ill, and that 
she must stand be- 
tween him and death 
—if she could. 

[To BE OCONTINVED.] 
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vessels, 

Next to this are 
the “sedilia,” oceu- 
pied by the priest and 
deacons during the 
preaching of the ser- 
mon, é 

Below these, on the 
flcor of the chancel, are 
the stalls occupied by 
the choristers, who are 








vested in cassocks 
(black for the men, 
and blue or violet for 
the boys) and sur- 
plices, which, by-the- 
way, is a vestment pe- 
culiar to the English 
Church, 

The eucharist being 
the highest act of wor 
ship, its celebration is 
always attended by the 
most elaborate ritual 
and musie. The offici 
ating priest, or cele- 
brant, wears the alb, 
a long white garment 
with close sleeves, 
reaching almost to the 
floor, and girded with 
a white cord or cine- 





ture; the amice, a 
white loose linen col 
lar tied round his 
neck; the “stole,” a 
searf har g round 
the neck and crossed 
in front, which is 
the badge of serv- 
itude; the “maniple,” 

} a similar arf de- 
\i “ , ) i i pending over the left 
: eco Nit 4 ' as il i wrist. 

yA Wh ' Over all is worn the 
chasuble, supposed to 
be almost identical in 
shape with the cloak 
worn by the early 

Christians. 
The color of the stole, 
maniple, and chasuble 
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The vestments of 
the deacon and sub- 
deacon are almost 
identical with those of 
the celebrant, except 
that he wears, instead 
of the « uble, the 
“dalmatic” and the 
“tunicle.” which only 
differ from each other 
in a minor particu- 





ar. 

The dalmatie is a 
long sort of loo jack- 
et, open at the sides, 
and placed over the 
head; it has short 
wide sleeves, and is 
like the chasuble, of a 
rich stuff elaborately 
embroidered. 

The incident chosen 
is the singing of the 
gospel, which is done 
by the deacon, the sub- 
deacon holding the 
book. 

At each side of 
the gospeller stands a 
boy in alb and amice 
holding a lighted ta- 
per; behind stands 
the “ thurifer” and his 
attendant “ boat-bear. 
er” with ince 
hind the sub 
the “erucifer,” vest- 
ed in a tunicle, bear- 
ing the processional 
cross, 
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WOMEN ARE STRANGE. 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “Granpmotier’s Money,” “ Poor Hvu- 
manrty,” “Cowarp Conso1kNnog,” ETO. 


“Les femmes sont si étranges.”—ParLiEron. 





CHAPTER II. 
LITTLE MARCH. 


“Wants to see me, you say, on particular busi- 
ness ?” said little March to the attendant, in the 
recesses of his dressing-room. “ What the deuce 
does he want to see me for? Doesn’t he know I 
play in this piece 9—doesn’t he know I can’t see 
anybody, never will see anybody, at this time of 
night? Doesn’t he—” 

Enter another messenger. 

“ Lord Southside.” 

“ Oh, tell his lordship I shall be disengaged in 
a few minutes, and if he will step up, I shall be 
very much obliged to him. And now, Edwards,” 
turning to the first attendant again, “who the 
devil is this man worrying at the stage-door ? 
Does he look like a gentleman, or a fellow after 
his play, or what ?” 

“ He looks like a gentleman, sir.” 

“Well, ask him to state his business,” he said, 
looking at the card again. “ People of my position 
can’t be harassed like this, you know. And get 
him to write to me to-morrow, if you can—and if 
there’s anything to write about. And, Edwards,” 
he added, as Edwards was making to the door, 
“if it is any d nonsense about somebody’s 
manuscript, or an engagement, or an order, kick 
him into the street, if you’re big enough.” 

“I'm afraid I ain’t big enough,” murmured Ed- 
wards as he left the manager’s room. At the 
stage-door, confronting the porter, who, with fold- 
ed arms and spectacles on nose, kept a wary eye 
on him, Edwards found the gentleman who had 
requested permission to see one of the proprie- 
tors of the Gwynne. 

“Mr. March can not see any one to-night—he 
has an important part to play in the piece—and 
you had better write to him, if you have anything 
to write about,”’ said Edwards, copying the tone 
of his employer, and detailing pretty fairly the 
heads of the argument. 

Two very clear and steely gray eyes focussed 
the impertinent messenger, and made him feel 
uncomfortable. The man did not admire the look 
of the gentleman at all—it was embarrassing and 
gimlet-like. 

“ Did you give Mr. March my card ?” 

“Yes, sir,” he answered, more civilly. 

“ Did Mr. March say no more than that ?” 

“Oh—oh yes! He said you could state your 
business, if you wouldn't write to him; but he 
couldn’t be worried, of course. The governor,” 
he said, in a loud aside to the door-keeper, “is in 
a deuce of a wax to-night, and no mistake.” 

“Well he may be,” growled the door-keeper, 
“with Galveston up to her larks, and no more 
than a ten-pound note in the show.” 

The tall man drew another card from his case, 
and wrote a few lines in pencil on the baci. 

“Take that to Mr. March, please, or to Mr. 
Wigginton,” he said. 

The messenger received the card, and departed 
once more. Going up the spiral staircase toward 
the lessee’s room, he leaned against the white- 
washed wall, and read for himself the few pen- 
cilled lines on the back of the card by the light 
of the fish-tail burner under which he had stopped. 
He had had all the work, and was entitled to the 
first perusal, which surprised and interested him. 

* Well, I’m blessed if this isn’t a queer start!” 
he said. 

He continued his way, knocked at the door of 
Mr. March’s room, and entered at Mr. March’s 
summons. The manager was not alone now; he 
was smoking a cigarette, and in an easy-chair 
facing him was a fair-haired man in evening dress, 
smoking also, and also at his ease. 

“If you please, sir, he won't go,” said the mes- 
senger. 

“ By gad, he’ll be made to go if he gives me 
any more of his confounded impudence,” cried 
March, snatching up the card which the man had 
placed before him, and then had stood back a 
pace or two, watching attentively for the effect 
which the lines in pencil were likely to produce. 

And the effect, as Edwards stated afterward 
in confidence to Doggett, at the stage-door, was 
“habsolutely tremenjious.” Mr. March took up 
the card, drew a long breath, read the lines on 
the back, and then burst forth with: “ Here, by 
gad, Southside, look at this! What the deuce is 
to be done about it now ?” 

Lord Southside, the gentleman from whom 
much of the money had come for the expenses 
of the Gwynne renovation, received the eard, ex- 
amined it through a glass stuck in his left eye, 
and said: “By Jove! It is all true, I suppose.” 

“ Well, yes, I suppose so. I don’t know,” said 
Mr. March, a little helplessly. “I am so con- 
fused and so deucedly helpless that I can’t think 
of anything. I shall forget my part next, and 
there'll be an awful row in the house. This 
piece all depends upon me, you know.” 

“ Ye—es; I am sorry it does,” said Lord South- 
side, coolly ; “ perhaps if it didn’t, there might be 
better houses. We can’t go on like this much 
longer ;” and his lordship frowned very forebod- 
ingly for poor March. 

“Ahem! Well, my lord, but”—with a sud- 
den dash toward the old subject—“ what is to 
be done with this party ?” 

“Couldn’t you get Wigginton to see him ?” 

“ Oh, Wigginton is such an ass!” cried March. 
“He’s no use; he has no tact; he’s— Here, 
you, sir. Tell Colonel Darrell that—that I shall 
be pleased to see him at the end of the first act, 
in about three-quarters of an hour, and that— 











“Very well, sir.” 

The messenger departed once more, and the 
manager and the peer looked at each other. 

“Somebody ought to put her on her guard,” 
said Mr, March. 

“T'll go if you like,” said Lord Southside, lan- 
guidly. “I did not want to get there quite so soon 
to-night ; but if it’s necessary, I don’t mind.” 

“Tt is necessary, and I am much obliged to 
you, Southside.” 

“Don’t mention it. To rescue the female in 
distress is the duty of every one with British blood 
in his veins ; and he would be undeserving of the 
name of man who—etc., etc., etc.,” cried his lord- 
ship, with histrionic lightness. 

Mr. March laughed affectedly, and said, “ Cap- 
ital! capital!” and clapped his hands together. 
But after Lord Southside had departed, his was 
not a pleasant expression, and there was some 
difficulty in getting up his customary stage smile 
before appearing on the stage. 

He acted very badly in that first act. He was 
not aware of it himself, and he attributed the 
coldness of the audience to the inclemency of 
the weather, rather than to any lack of inspira- 
tion on his own part. Wigginton told Cuthbert 
(Cuthbert, the jeune premier who had seceded 
from the Frivolity, and who heartily wished he 
had not) that he had never known March make 
a worse fool of himself, which was saying a good 
deal. And Cuthbert agreed with him, and in- 
quired if anything was the matter. 

“JT don’t know; I haven’t asked him,” said 
Wigginton, indifferently ; “in fact, we are not on 
speaking terms to-night.” 

“What, another dispute ?” cried Cuthbert. 

“Oh, who can get on with him?” answered 
Wigginton. “Upon my soul, Jack, between you 
and me,” he added, with great impressiveness, 
“T should not be surprised one of these fine 
nights if I didn’t slay him at my feet.” 

“He gets worse and worse, certainly,” said 
Cuthbert. 

“Yes, and he plays worse and worse too, only 
the idiots in front won’t see it,” muttered the 
co-lessee. “I'd give a fiver to hear him hissed 
one night.” 

“Tt would be a rare lark,” said Cuthbert. 

Meanwhile Mr. March, having finished his first 
act, had retired to his room to await the advent 
of Colonel Darrell, who, within two minutes of 
the descent of the curtain, was formally an- 
nounced to him. Colonel Darrell had paid again 
for admission to the pit, to make sure of the ex- 
act time for his appointment, and Mr, March was 
certainly not kept waiting. 

“ Colonel Darrell.” 

The man of bronze entered with a sharp, firm 
tread, and looked at the manager, who slightly 
leaned forward in his chair, but did not rise. 

Mr. March was the lessee of an important thea- 
tre, and not disposed to show any degree of court- 
esy to strangers who requested the honor of an in- 
terview ; he was, indeed, not fond of interviews, or 
pretended he was not, and there was as much dif- 
ficulty to see him in private life as to see a Sec- 
retary of State. It was an awful fag to receive 
people, March considered. If people wanted to 
see him, they could pay their money at the Gwynne 
doors, and see him at his best. He did not hold 
with men of eminence making themselves too 
cheap. Besides, in this instance he desired to im- 
press Colonel Darrell with a sense of his impor- 
tance in a sphere of which the officer knew little 
and cared less. It was imperative that Colonel 
Darrell should feel he was addressing a star of 
the first magnitude, if possible. Unfortunately it 
was not possible. “Stars” of late had been to this 
Queen’s soldier only the lights of heaven glisten- 
ing in a dark sky above his camp-fires; stage 
stars were simply tinsel shams to him now. 

“You are Mr. March, I presume?” said the 
Colonel. 

“Yes, I am Mr. March,” was the reply; “and 
I may say that if it had not been for the commu- 
nication at the back of your card—” 

“T should have had a difficulty in seeing you,” 
the Colonel added, promptly. “ Very likely. It 
can not be a pleasant duty to receive any gen- 
tleman in that ridiculous costume, and I am 
obliged to you for sacrificing your self-respect to 
my anxiety. And now, sir,” taking the chair 
which Lord Southside had vacated some three- 
quarters of an hour ago, “the sooner we get over 
this business, the better. What is the cause of 
Miss Galveston’s sudden illness—and where am 
I to find Miss Galveston? I call her by this 
name because she appears to be ashamed of her 
own, poor girl.” 

“Tt is not that, but on the stage—” 

“ Ah, yes, I see. False names to suit a false 
world,” said the Colonel, interrupting him again. 
“ Well, what has happened to her ?” 

“Miss Galveston, or the lady we call Miss Gal- 
veston, is really your daughter, then, Colonel 
Darrell ?” 

nce Cg 

“To my recollection she has never mentioned 
the name of Darrell; she—” 

“Very likely—very likely.” 

“ And if you would allow me to finish my sen- 
tences, sir, I should be extremely obliged to you.” 

“One for my military friend,” thought Mr. 
March. ‘“‘ Ridiculous costume,’ indeed !—‘ false 
world! The upstart noodle !” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the Colonel. “TI 
am somewhat hasty, and you have an unpleasant 
drawl. I remarked it during the performance, 
where it must irritate the audience. I should 
think— But go on, sir. It surely strikes you 
that I have a right for every information which 
it is in your power to impart.” 

“Yes, but I have only your word that you are 
Miss Galveston’s parent. She—” 

“Can I do any harm if I am not?” cried the 
Colonel, sharply. “And do you think that an 
officer of her Majesty’s army comes into this den 
with a lie in his mouth ?” 

“Ah! there you go again,” said March, meek- 





ly. “If you had not interrupted me again, I was 
about to tell you that your accomplished daugh- 
ter—and I must confess, and you will be glad to 
hear from me, that she is a lady who doubtless 
will take the very highest rank in the profession 
which she has adopted—has mentioned that her 
father was serving his country in India, and that 
is why I granted this interview at a time when I 
am not in the habit of receiving anybody. Your 
daughter—” 

“ Has disgraced her family by her stage-struck 
nonsense, about which I don’t want to hear an- 
other word,” he said. ‘Tell me what is the mat- 
ter with my daughter, and where she is.” 

“Your daughter is quite well, Colonel Darrell. 
It will relieve your anxiety,” said Mr. March, dry- 
ly, “to be assured that she was never better in 
her life.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER LVIH. 
A SACRIFICE. 


Ir would be difficult to say whether Calabressa 
was altogether sincere in claiming to become the 
substitute for Ferdinand Lind, or whether he 
was not practicing a little self-deception, and 
pacifying his wounded pride and affection by this 
outburst of generosity, while secretly conscious 
that his offer would not be accepted. However, 
what Calabressa had declared himself ready to 
do, in a fit of wild sentimentalism, another had 
already done, in terrible earnest. A useless life 
had suddenly become ennobled by a tragic and 
self-sacrificing death. 

Two days after Lord Evelyn had left for 
Naples, Brand and Gathorne Edwards were, as 
usual, in the chambers in Lisle Street; and, the 
business of the morning being mostly over, they 
were chatting together. There was a brighter 
look on George Brand’s face than had been there 
for many a day. 

“ What an indefatigable fellow that Molyneux 
is !” Edwards was saying. 

“Tt is a good thing some one can do some- 
thing,” Brand answered. “As for me, I can’t 
settle down to anything. I feel as if I had been 
living on laughing-gas these last two days. I 
feel as if I had come alive again into another 
world, and was a little bit bewildered just as yet. 
However, I suppose we shall get shaken into our 
new positions by-and-by; and the sooner they 
let us know their final arrangements, the better.” 

“As for me,” said Edwards, carelessly, “ now 
that I have left the Museum, I don’t care where 
I may have to go.” 

At this moment a note was brought in by the 
old German, and handed to Edwards. He glanced 
at the straggling, almost illegible address in pencil 
on the dirty envelope. 

“ Well, this is too bad,” he said, impatiently. 

“What is it?” 

“That fellow Kirski. He is off again, I can 
see by his writing. He never was very good at 
it; but this is the handwriting {of delirium 
tremens.” 

He opened the letter, and glanced at the first 


age. 

“Oh yes,” he said, in disgust, “he’s off again, 
clearly.” 

“ What does he say ?” 

“The usual rigmarole, only not quite so legi- 
ble—the beautiful angel who was kind to him— 
he has taken her portrait from its hiding-place— 
it is sacred now—no more public-house. Well, it 
looks rather as if he had been to several—” 

At this point, however, Edwards’s pale, high 
forehead flushed a little. 

“T wish I had not told him, but he speaks of 
Miss Lind being in trouble, and he says God 
never meant one so beautiful and kind as she to 
be in trouble; and if her father—” 

His face grew grave. 

“ What is this?” 

He turned the leaf suddenly, and glanced at 
the remainder of the letter. 

“Good God! what does the man mean? what 
has he done ?” he exclaimed. 

His face was quite pale. The letter dropped 
from his hands. Then he jumped to his feet. 

“Come, Brand—quick ! quick!” he said, hur- 
riedly. “You must come with me—” 

“ But what is the matter ?” Brand said, follow- 
ing him in amazement. 

“T don’t know,” said Edwards, almost inco- 
herently. “He may be raving—it may only be 
drunkenness ; but he says he is about to kill him- 
self in place of Lind—the young lady shall not 
be troubled—she was kind to him, and he is 
grateful—I am to send her a message—” 

By this time the two friends were hurrying to 
the dingy little thoroughfare in which Kirski had 
his lodgings. 

“Don’t alarm yourself, Edwards,” said Brand ; 
“he has broken out again, that is all.” 

“Tam not so sure. He was at his work yes- 
terday, and sober enough.” 

“His brain may have given way, then; it was 
never very strong. But these continual ravings 
about murder or suicide are dangerous ; they will 
develop into homicidal mania, most likely ; and if 
he can not get at his enemy Michaieloff, he may 
do a mischief to somebody else.” 

“T hope he has not done a mischief to himself 
already,” said Edwards, who had had more oppor- 
tunities than his companion of studying the work- 
ings of Kirski’s disordered brain. 

hey reached the house, and knocked at the 
door. The landlady made her appearance. 





“Ts Kirski in the house?” Edwards asked, 
eagerly. 

“No, he ain’t,” she said, with but scant courtesy. 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed, in great relief. 
“You are sure? He went out to his work as 
usual ?” 

“ How should I know ?” said the woman, who 
was evidently not on good terms with her lodger. 

“ He had his breakfast as usual ?” 

“His breakfast!” she said, scornfully. “ No, 
he hadn’t. He may pick up his breakfast about 
the streets, like a cat ; but he don’t have any ’ere. 
And a cat he is, sneaking up and down the stairs. 
How do I know whether he is in the house or 
whether he ain’t ?” 

At this Edwards turned pale again with a sud- 
den fear. Brand interposed. 

“You don’t know? Then show us his room; 
we will see for ourselves,” 

He passed the woman, leaving her to shut the 
door, and went into the small dark passage, wait- 
ing for her at the foot of the stairs. Grumbling 
to herself, she came along to show them the way. 
It did not pay her to waste her time like this, she 
said, for a lodger who took no food in the house, 
and spent his earnings in the gin-shop. She 
should not be surprised if they were to find him 
asleep at that time of the day. He had ways like 
a cat. 

The landing they reached was as dark as the 
staircase, so that when she turned a handle and 
flung a door open there was a sudden glare of 
light. At the same moment she uttered a shrill 
scream, and retreated backward. She had caught 
a glimpse of some horrible thing—she hardly 
knew what. It was the body of the man Kirski 
lying prone on the uncarpeted floor, his hands 
— There was a dark pool of blood beside 

im. 

Edwards sank shuddering into a chair, sick and 
faint. He could neither move nor speak; he 
dared hardly look at the object lying there in the 
wan light. But Brand went quickly forward, and 
took hold of one of these clinched hands. It 
was quite cold. He tried to turn over the body, 
but relinquished that effort. The cause of death 
was obviousenough. Kirski had stabbed himself 
with one of the tools used in his trade; either he 
had deliberately lain down on the floor to make 
sure of driving the weapon home, or he had acci- 
dentally fallen so after dealing himself the fatal 
blow. Apparently he had been dead for some 
hours. 

Brand rose. The landlady at the door was al- 
ternately screaming and sobbing, declaring that 
she was ruined, that not another lodger would 
come to her house. 

“Be quiet, woman, and send to the police 
station at once,” Brand said. “ Wait a moment: 
when did you last see this man?” 

“This morning, sir—early this morning, sir,” 
said she, in a profusion of tears over her pro- 
spective loss. ‘He came down stairs with a 
letter in his hand; and there was twopence for 
my little boy to take it when he came home from 
school. How should I know he had gone back, 
sir, to make away with himself like that, and ruin 
a poor widow woman, sir—” 

“ Have you a servant in the house ?” 

“No, sir; no one but myself—and me depend- 
ent—” 

“Then go at once to the police station, and tell 
the inspector on duty what has happened. You 
can do that, can’t you? You will do no good by 
standing crying there, or getting the neighbors 
in. I will stop here till you come back.” 

She went away, leaving Brand and his paralyzed 
companion with this ghastly object lying prone on 
the floor. 

“ Poor devil !” Brand said ; “ his troubles are at 
anend now. I wonder whether I should lift him 
on to the bed or wait until they come ?” 

Then another thought struck him; and he 
turned quickly to his companion, who sat there, 
horrified and helpless. 

“Edwards,” said he, “ you must pull yourself 
together. The police will ask you what you 
know about this affair. Then you will have to 
give evidence before the coroner’s inquest. There 
is nothing material for you to conceal ; but still, 
no mention must be made of Lisle Street; do you 
understand ?” 

Edwards nodded. His face was still of a 
ghastly white. Then he rose and said, 

“ Let us go somewhere else, Brand.” 

His companion took him down stairs into the 
landlady’s parlor, and got him a glass of water. 
Apparently there was not a human being in the 
house but themselves. 

“Do you understand, Edwards? Give your 
private address—not Lisle Street. Then you can 
tell the story simply enough. That unfortunate 
fellow came all the way from Russia—virtually a 


maniac. You can tell them his story if you like. 
Or shall 1?” 
“Yes, yes. It has been too much for me, 


Brand. You see, I had no business to tell him 
about Lind—” 

“The poor wretch would have ended his days 
miserably anyhow; no doubt in a madhouse; 
and probably after killing some quite innocent 
person. By-the-way, they will ask you how you 
came to suspect. Where is that letter ?” 

Edwards took it from his pocket. 

“Tear it up.” 

He did so; but Brand took the fragments and 
put them in his own pocket. 

“You can tell them he wrote to you; and from 
the madness of the letter you thought something 
was wrong. You destroyed the letter. But 
where is Natalie’s portrait?—that must not fall 
into their hands.” 

He instantly went up stairs again, leaving his 
companion alone. There was something strange 
in his entering this room where the corpse lay: 
it seemed necessary for him to walk on tiptoe; 
he uncovered his head. A glance round the 
almost empty room speedily showed him what he 
wanted; there was a small wooden casket in a 
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dusky corner by the window ; and that, he made 
no doubt, was the box the unhappy Kirski had 
made to contain Natalie’s portrait, and that he had 
quite recently dug out from its place of conceal- 
ment. Brand was surprised, however, to find the 
casket empty. Then he glanced at the fire-place ; 
there was a little black dust there, as of burned 
card-board. Then he made sure that Kirski him- 
self had taken steps to prevent the portrait falling 
into alien hands. 

Beside the box, however, lay a piece of paper, 
written over in pencil. He took it up, and made 
out that it was chiefly ill-spelled Italian : “ What- 
ever punishment may be decreed against any 
Officer, Companion, or Friend of the Society, may 
be vicariously borne by any other Officer, Com- 
panion, or Friend, who, of his own full and free 
consent, acts as substitute, the original offend- 
er becoming thereby redeemed, acquitted, and re- 
leased.” Then followed some words which he 
could not make out at all. 

He carried the paper down stairs. 

“He appears to have burned the photograph, 
Edwards. But he has left this—see.” 

Edwards glanced at the trembling scrawl] with 
a slight shiver; the handwriting was the same as 
that he had received half an hour before. 

“It is only Article V.,” he said. “The poor 
fellow used to keep repeating that, after Calabres- 
sa and I taught him in Venice.” 

“ But what is written below ?” 

Edwards forced himself to take the paper in 
his hands, and to scan more carefully its contents. 

“Tt is Russian,” he said, “ but so badly written. 
‘My life is not endurable longer ; but I shall die 
happy in being of service to the beautiful angel 
who was kind to me: tell her she need not be in 
trouble any more. I forgive Pavel Michaieloff, 
as my masters desire. I do not wish my wife or 
my neighbors to know what I have done.’” 

“This we have no right to meddle with,” Brand 
said, thoughtfully. ‘I will put it back where I 
got it. But you see, Edwards, you will have to 
admit that you were aware this poor wretch was 
in communication with some secret society or oth- 
er. Further than that you need say nothing. 
The cause of his suicide is clear enough. The 
man was mad when he came to England with that 
wild craving for revenge in his brain.” 

Brand carried the paper up stairs again, and 
placed it where he had found it. At the same 
moment there was a sound of footsteps below ; 
and presently the police officers, accompanied by 
the landlady and by Gathorne Edwards, who had 
somewhat recovered his composure, entered to 
hold their preliminary investigation. The notes 
that the inspector took down in his pocket-book 
were brief enough, and were mostly answers to 
questions addressed to Brand regarding what he 
knew of the deceased man’s circumstances. The 
police surgeon had meanwhile had the body placed 
on the bed ; he also was of opinion that the man 
had been dead some hours. Edwards translated 
for the inspector the writing on the paper found 
lying there, and said he believed Kirski had some 
connection with a secret society; but that it was 
obvious he had destroyed himself from despair ; 
and that, indeed, the unhappy man had never been 
properly right in his mind since ever he had 
known him, though they had hoped, by getting 
him to do steady work for sure wages, to wean 
him away from brooding over the wrongs that had 
driven him from his native country. Edwards 
gave the officer his address, Brand saying that he 
had to leave England that same night, and would 
not be available for any further inquiry, but that 
his friend knew precisely as much about the case 
as himself. Then he and his companion left. 

Edwards breathed more freely when he got 
out of the house, even into the murky atmosphere 
of Soho. 

“It is a tragic end,” he said, ‘ but perhaps it 
is the best that could have befallen him. I call- 
ed yesterday at the shop, and found he was 
there, and sober, though I did not see him. I 
was surprised to find he had gone back.” 

“T thought he had solemnly promised you not 
to drink any more,” Brand said. 

“ He had made the same promises before. He 
took to drink merely to forget; to drown this 
thing that was working in his brain. If he had 
lived, it would have been the old story over 
again. He would have buried the portrait in St. 
James’s Park, as he did before, gone back to the 
gin-shop, and in course of time drank himself to 
death. This end is terrible enough ; but there is 
a touch of something fine about it; it redeems 
much. What a worship the poor fellow had for 
Miss Lind, to be sure, because she was kind to 
him when he was half mad with his wrongs! I 
remember he used to go about the churches in 
Venice to see if any of the saints in the pictures 
were like her, but none satisfied him. You will 
send her a message of what he has done to repay 
her at last ?” 

“TI will take it myself,” said Brand, hastily. 
“T must go, Edwards. You must get or 
—— to come to these chambers—any one you 
may think of. I must go myself, and at once.” 
“To-night, then ?” 

“Yes, to-night. It is a pity I troubled Evelyn 

»” 





to go. 
“He would stay a day, perhaps two days, in 
Genoa. It is just possible you might overtake 
him by going straight through.” 

“ Yes,” said Brand, with a strange smile on his 
face, as if he were looking at something far 
away, and it was scarcely to his companion that 
he spoke, “I think I will go straight through. 
I should not like any one but myself to take Nat- 
alie this news.” 

They walked back to the chambers, and Brand 
began to put things in order for his going. 

“Tt is rather a shame,” he said, during this 
business, “for one to be glad that this poor wretch 
has come tosuch an end. But what better could 
have happened to him, as you say? You will see 
about a decent funeral, Edwards ; and I will leave 
you something to stop the mouth of that cater- 





wauling landlady. You can tell them at the in- 
quest that he has no relations in this country.” 

By-and-by he said : 

“Tf there are any debts,I will paythem. And 
if no one has any objection, I should like to have 
that casket, to show to—to Miss Lind. Did you 
see the carving on it ?” 

“T looked at it.” 

“He must have spent many a night working 
at that. Poor wretch, I wish I had looked after 
him more, and done more for him. One always 
feels that when people are dead, and it is too late.” 

“JT don’t see how you could have done more 
for him,” Edwards said, honestly enough ; though 
indeed it was he himself who had been Kirski’s 
chief protector of late. 

Before evening came Brand had put affairs 
in proper trim for his departure, and he left 
London with a lighter heart than had been his 
for a long time. But ever and anon, as he 
journeyed to the South, with a wonderful picture 
of joy and happiness before him, his mind would 
wander away back to the little room in Soho, and 
he could see the unhappy Russian lying dead, 
with the message left behind for the beautiful 
angel who had been kind to him, And he could 
not but think that Kirski would have died happier 
if he had known that Natalie herself would come 
some day and put flowers, tenderly and perhaps 
even with tears, on his grave. Who that knew 
her could doubt but that that would be her first 
act on returning to England? At least Brand 
thought so. 





CHAPTER LIX. 
NATALIE SPEAKS. 


Ir was about five in the morning, and as yet dark, 
when George Brand arrived in Naples. He wrote 
a note asking Calabressa to call on him, and left 
it to be dispatched by the porter of the hotel; 
then he lay down for an hour or two, without 
undressing, for he was somewhat fatigued with 
his continuous travelling. 

On going down to breakfast he got Calabressa’s 
answer, saying he was very sorry he could not 
obey the commands of his dear friend Monsieur 
Brand, because he was on duty ; but that he could 
be found if Monsieur Brand would have the 
goodness to seek out the wine-vaults of one Tom- 
maso in the Vicolo Isotta. There, also, Monsieur 
Brand would see some others. 

Accordingly, after breakfast, Brand set out, 
leisurely and observantly, for he did not think 
there was any great hurry. It was a beautiful, 
brisk, breezy morning, though occasionally a 
squall of rain swept across the roughened sea, 
blotting out Capri altogether. There were crisp 
gleams of white on the far plain ; and there was 
a dazzling mist of sunlight and sea-foam where 
the waves sprung high on the rocks of the citadel ; 
and even here in the busy streets there was a 
fresh sea odor as the gusts of the damp wind 
blew along. Naples was alive and busy; but 
Brand regarded this swarming population with 
but little interest. He knew that none of his 
friends would be out and abroad so early. 

In due time he found out the gloomy little court 
and the wine-vaults. Moreover, he had no trou- 
ble with the ghoul-like Tommaso, who had appar- 
ently received his instructions. No sooner had 
Brand inquired for Calabressa than he was in- 
vited to follow his guide, who waddled along, 
candle in hand, like some overgrown orang-outang. 
At length they reached the staircase, where there 
was a little more light; and here he found Cala- 
bressa waiting to receive him, Calabressa seemed 
overjoyed. 

“Yes, yes, my dear Monsieur Brand, you have 
arrived opportunely. You also will remonstrate 
with that beautiful child for having fallen out with 
her old friend Calabressa. Think of it !—one who 
would wear his knees out to serve her; and when 
I go to the hotel—” 

“One word, Calabressa,” said Brand, as he fol- 
lowed him into a small, empty room. “Tell me; 
is Lind in Naples ?” 

“ Assuredly. He has petitioned for a year’s 
grace ; he wishes to join the Montenegrins.” 

“ He will have more than a year’s grace,” said 
Brand, gravely. “Something has happened. 
You remember the man Kirski? Well, he has 
killed himself to release Lind.” 

“Just Heaven!” Calabressa exclaimed ; but 
the exclamation was one of astonishment, not in 
the least of regret. On the contrary, he began to 
speak in tones of exultation. 

“ Ah, let us hear now what the beautiful child 
will say! For who was it who reclaimed that 
savage animal, and taught him the beautifulness 
of self-sacrifice, and showed him how the most 
useless life could be made serviceable and noble ? 
Who but 1? He was my pupil; I first watched 
the light of virtue beginning to radiate through 
his savage nature. That is what I will ask the 
beautiful Natalushka when I see her; perhaps she 
will not again turn away from an old friend !” 

“You seem to forget, Calabressa, that your 
teaching has brought this man to his death,” 
Brand said. 

“Why not?” said Calabressa, with a perfectly 
honest stare. “Why not? Was it not well done ? 
Was it not a fitting end? Why, I, even I, who 
watched him long, did not expect to see that ; his 
savagery falling away from him bit by bit; him- 
self rising to this grand height—that he should 
give his life to save another. I tell you, it is a 
beautiful thing ; he has understood what I taught 
him ; he has seen clear.” 

Calabressa was much excited, and very proud. 
It seemed to him that he had saved a soul—as he 
remarked in his ornate French. 

“Perhaps it has all happened for the best,” 
Brand said; “ perhaps it was the best that could 
have befallen that poor devil, too. But you are 
mistaken, Calabressa, about his reasons for giving 
up his life like that. It was not for the sake of 
a theory at all—admirable as your teachings may 
have been, It was for the sake of Natalie Lind. 





He heard she was in trouble, and he learned the 
cause of it. It was gratitude to her—it was love 
for her—that made him do this.” 

Calabressa changed his ground in an instant. 

“ Assuredly—assuredly, my dear friend: do 
you think I fail to understand that—I, who per- 
ceived that he worshipped that beautiful child as 
if she were a saint, and more than all the saints ? 
Do you think I can not mark that—the sentiment 
of love, the fervor of worship, growing brighter 
and purer day by day until it bursts into the 
beautiful flame of self-sacrifice? My faith, this 
must be told at once. Remain here a few mo- 
ments, my dear Mr. Brand. This is news indeed.” 

“Wait a bit, Calabressa. I came to you to get 
the name of Natalie’s hotel. And where is Lord 





“One t—one t,” said the old al- 
bino, as he went out and shut the door behind him. 

When Calabressa ceased to talk in French, he 
also ceased to use roundabout literary-sentiment- 
al metaphors; and his report delivered in the 
next room would appear to have been brief 
enough ; for almost immediately he returned, ac- 
companied by Von Zoesch, to whom Brand was 
introduced. 

“T am honored in making your acquaintance,”’ 
the tall soldier-said, in a pleasant way. “I have 
heard much of you; you are a good worker; 
likewise you do not flinch when a duty is demand- 
edofyou. Perhaps if you would only condescend 
to re-enforce the treasury sometimes, the Council 
would be still further grateful to you. However, 
we are not to become beggars at a first interview 
—and that a short one, necessarily; for to-day 
we start for Genoa.” 

“T am sorry for that,” Brand said, simply. 
“There were some representations I wished to 
lay before the Council—some very serious repre- 
sentations.” 

“Perhaps some other time, then. In the 
mean while our hands are full. And that reminds 
me that the news you bring makes one of my 
tasks to-day a pleasant one. Yes, I remember 
something of that maniac fellow babbling about 
a saint and an angel—I heard of it. So it was 
your beautiful Miss Lind who was the saint and 
the angel? Well, do you know that I was about 
to give that young lady a very good scolding 
to-day ?” 

Brand flushed quickly. The authority of the 
Council had no terrors for him where Natalie was 
concerned. 

“T beg to remind you,” he said, respectfully, 
but firmly, “ that the fact of Miss Lind’s father 
being connected with the Society gives no one the 
right to intermeddle in her private affairs.” 

“Oh, but, my dear sir,” said Von Zoesch, 
laughing, “I have ample right. Her mother 
Natalie and I are very old friends indeed. You 
have not seen the charming young lady, then, 
since your arrival ?” 

“Ny” 


“ Excellent—excellent. You shall come and 
hear the scolding I have to give her. Oh, I assure 
you it will not harm her much. Calabressa will 
bring you along to the Villa Odelschalchi, eleven 
sharp. We must not keep a lady—two ladies, 
indeed—waiting, after making an appointment.” 

He rose from the plain wooden chair on which 
he had been sitting, and his visitor had to rise 
also. But Brand stood reluctant to go, and his 
brows were drawn down. 

“T beg your pardon,” said he, “ but if you are 
so busy, why not depute some friend of the young 
lady to carry her a message? A girl is easily 
frightened.” 

““No, no, my dear sir ; having made an appoint- 
ment, must we not keep it? Come, I shall ex- 
pect you to make one of the party; it will be a 
pleasant little comedy before we go to more se- 
rious matters. Au revoir /” He bowed slightly, 
and withdrew. 

Some little time afterward, Brand, Evelyn, and 
Calabressa were driving along the rough streets 
in an open carriage. The presence of Lord Ev- 
elyn had been a last concession obtained from 
General Von Zoesch by Calabressa. 

“Why not?” Von Zoesch had said, good-na- 
turedly ; “ he is one of us. Besides, there is noth- 
ing of importance at Portici. It is a little fam- 
ily party; it is a little comedy before we go to 
Genoa,” 

As they rattled along, Lord Evelyn was very 
talkative and joyous. He had seen Natalie the 
evening before, within an hour after his arrival. 
He was laughing at Brand for fearing she might 
have been induced to go to some wretched inn. 

“TI myself, did I not say to you it was a beau- 
tiful hotel?” said Calabressa, with a hurt air. 
“The most beautiful view in Naples !” 

“T think, after what she will hear to-day,” 
said Evelyn, “she ought to ask us to dine there. 
That would be an English way of finishing up all 
her trials and troubles.” But he turned to Cala- 
bressa with a graver look. “ What about Lind ? 
Will they re-instate him now? Will they send 
him back to England ?” 

“Re-instate him in office?” said Calabressa, 
with a scornful smile. “My faith, no! Neither 
him nor Beratinsky. They will give them letters 
to Montenegro: isn’t it enough ?” 

“ Well, I think so. And Reitzei?” 

“ Reitzei has been stationed at Brindisi; one 
of our moral police; and lucky for him also.” 

When they arrived at the Villa Odelschalchi 
they were shown into a little anteroom, where 
they found Granaglia; and he was introduced to 
the two strangers. 

“Who have come?” Calabressa said, in a low 
voice. 

The little sallow-faced Secretary smiled. 

“Several Brothers of the Council,” he said. 
“ They wish to see this young lady, who has turned 
somany heads. You, for example, my Calabressa, 
are mad with regard to her. Well, they pay her 
acompliment. It is the first time any woman has 
been in the presence of the Council.” 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorrEsponDeNt. ] 


HE sudden changes of temperature which 

keep us oscillating between freezing and 
moderate weather retard the development of the 
coming fashions. No sooner does the sun shine 
out, making us think of spring dresses, than a 
return of bitter cold makes us hug our winter 
furs, and take no heed for the future. 

It is certain that, as regards wrappings, small 
mantles are destined to be the leading styie. Al- 
ready, for a few weeks past, visites have made 
their appearance, with long tabs in front, and 
loose sleeves; but instead of being full in the 
back, they are quite closely adjusted. Satin mer- 
veilleux, formerly called Surah, and Bengaline, 
which is almost precisely like the Sicilienne of 
former times, will be the materials used for wrap- 
pings. Satin merveilleux in all colors will com- 
pose most, or rather all, the dresses for spring 
and summer that will be made of silk. For 
combinations, which are still in favor, brocaded 
stuffs, entirely different from the materials with 
which they are associated, will be employed with 
a plum or seal brown skirt, damassé with an old 
gold or blue ground, and colored designs will be 
used for the basque and sleeves. Large formal 
designs in the Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. styles 
will be replaced—but only for stuffs designed for 
unceremonious toilettes—by stripes with small 
flowers in the Louis XVI. style. Foulards, linens, 
and percales are particularly adapted to this kind 
of designs. It is said that certain leaders of the 
ton intend to wear dresses made of cotton cre- 
tonne with large flowers, like that used for cur- 
tains. Even if this fashion is adopted, it will be 
confined to the region of the chateaux and luxu- 
rious country houses, since one would hardly be 
likely to sport flowered cretonne dresses in an 
omnibus or street car. 

Large white collars of linen batiste are more 
than ever in vogue, and will continue to be so 
during the summer. They are worn by young 
girls on all occasions. For evening, and for older 
ladies, they are made of guipure, point de Venise, 
point d’Aiguille, point d’ Angleterre, ete. ; all these 
laces, of greater or less thickness, are very be- 
coming, and set off the dress with which they are 
worn. Many of these collars are fastened with 
tabs that are tied in front. 

People are beginning to think of change of 
residence ; consequently travelling toilettes made 
of stuffs that will endure hard usage are in prep- 
aration. A dress of this kind that is now mak- 
ing for a young bride is of Limousin—a light 
woollen fabric with a brown ground, and old gold 
and garnet stripes about a finger wide, and some 
little distance apart. The short princesse dress 
is trimmed on the bottom with a deep pleated 
flounce, under which are set two balayeuses, one 
of old gold and the other of garnet, which just 
peep from beneath the skirt. The over-skirt was 
made crosswise of the stuff, consequently with 
the stripes running in the horizontal direction ; 
this over-skirt, which was in one piece, fell very 
low on one side; the other side, on the contrary, 
was draped very high on the hip, forming large 
pleats, those of the bottom being turned upward 
so as to show the brown silk lining. Behind, the 
over-skirt formed bouffant draperies, with which 
it seems impossible to dispense. At the right of 
the hips a few gathers in the dress adjusted it to 
the waist. A jacket of the same material, with 
very long skirts, buttoned straight from the throat, 
with collar, cuffs, and pocket flaps of dark garnet 
plush, completed the costume. 

While preparing toilettes for the future, people 
abandon themselves to the joys of the present, 
which are summed up in balls and soirées. For 
a few winters past young girls have been arrayed 
in a white livery; all their evening dresses have 
been white without exception. This fashion will 
continue, but not so exclusively; blue and pink 
will resume their ancient rights, and the flowers 
with which the dresses are trimmed will be almost 
always of two colors, blue, pink, or red, and white. 
At evening réunions there is seen a mixture, in 
equal quantities, of dresses open, square, and 
heart-shaped, and wholly low-necked ; the latter 
will always be the prettiest, and best adapted to 
the suffocating atmosphere of the ball-room. 
Beautiful shoulders are always doubly beautiful 
when set off by a black satin corsage, and dia- 
monds or pearls make an admirable complement 
to the toilette. 

The dinner dresses worn at Paris are extreme- 
ly elegant. Here is a charming one that was 
made by Worth: Of brocaded gauze, black with 
satin flowers, black satin and tulle, and black 
lace, The brocaded gauze corsage was cut square 
in the neck, with a Henri IL. collar and plastron 
covered with jet embroidery. The neck was bor- 
dered with jet lace set on plain. The sleeves 
were slashed from the top to the bottom abcut 
two fingers wide, and the opening was filled in 
with tulle embroidered with jet, sufficiently trans- 
parent to show the arm. The black satin under- 
skirt was covered by a skirt of black tulle, which 
was covered in turn by black tulle pleated flounces, 
The over-skirt of brocaded gauze opened over this 
skirt, and was ornamented with scarfs trimmed 
with lace beaded with jet. Each flounce of the 
tulle skirt was trimmed with five rows of narrow 
black satin ribbon. A long train was fastened 
under the bouffant drapery of the back breadth; 
this train, which was made of black tulle, was 
entirely covered with black Chantilly lace flounces, 
each headed with jet lace. A large cluster of 
red roses trimmed the corsage and the hair. 

A pretty visiting toilette of raisin de Corinthe 
satin merveilleux had a long skirt, edged on the 
bottom with a narrow pleated flounce, from be- 
neath which peeped a pale pink Surah balayeuse. 
The front was ornamented with a tablier formed 
of two pleated flounces, making a small angle in 
the middle, and surmounted by large pleats, sim- 
ulating scarfs. For a wrapping was a visite of 
black brocade with large velvet flowers, trimmed 
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you cut into a point, and merely bind round with 
ribbon, 

The square of muslin to throw over your clothes 
at night is less often seen than the other things 
we have been describing. Yet nothing is more 
desirable in a bedroom than this. It consists of 
three yards of the muslin of which servants’ 
aprons are made, trimmed round with torchon 
lace. When you are travelling, it comes in nice- 
ly as a wrapper to put over the tray of your box. 

Now we come to combing jackets. Under this 
term people often include not only the loose gar- 
ment which one throws over one’s shoulders 
while one is doing one’s hair, but the warm, be- 
coming jacket required by an invalid sitting up 
in bed. It is best to distinguish between the two, 
and to call the latter a camisole. The combing 
jacket should always be of some washing mate- 
rial. A three-quarters-length loose-fitting jacket, 
with long open sleeves, is the best kind to have. 
White muslins and pereales in summer, and white 
flannels and serges in winter, are the most suita- 
ble materials ; but ordinary prints, if the pattern 
be pretty, will answer every purpose of home 
wear. If meant for invalid wear, they should 
be made as coquettish as possible—of pale blue 
cashmere, with jabots of cream-colored lace fall- 
ing down the front. 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Your Frrenp.—The word “ biscuit,” like “ cake,” 
may be used singly or collectively. The New York 
Fashions article on mourning, recently published, gives 
you the details you want. Your black enamelled jew- 
elry can be worn with propriety after nine months’ 
full mourning. 

Mus. H. A. D.—We have published no book on cro- 
chet-work, full instructions and numerous patterns for 
which are given in the Bazar. 

J. H. J.—We can give you no further information 
on the subject. 

G. M.—The grey momie-cloths are used to cover the 
table between meals. For a sitting-room centre table 
have a large square cover of dark Canton flannel, 
double-faced, and border it widely with pale bine, 
olive, or old gold of the same material. The finger- 
bowls may be brought on with the dessert, or while it 
is being eaten. Any of the fancy stores whose adver- 
tisements are found in the Bazar will have stamping 
of outline designs done for you. 

Souoot-Giet.—Your black brocaded silk will look 
well made in a basque to be worn with a round full 
short skirt of black satin de Lyon that has an apron 
or else side panels of the brocade. For the school- 
girl’s long wrap get a surtout, or an Ulster, or a Have- 
lock of invisible plaid gray cloth. For a dressier wrap 
get a double-breasted cream-colored cloth jacket, with 
plush collar, cuffs, and pockets. 

Mas. O.—Princesse dresses and box-pleated sacques 
are the best designs for little girls’ flannel dresses. 

Jane R.—Eight of each large article is considered 
sufficient for an infant’s wardrobe, though many mo- 
thers get everything by the dozen. You can bay 
such a wardrobe, well made, very reasonably, but you 
can certainly make it yourself at less expense. The 
Bazar sells two sets of patterns for such wardrobes— 
one for under-clothing, one for outside garments—and 
the price of each set is 25 cents. The two numbers of 
the Bazar in which these patterns are described will 
tell you all about the materials and manner of making 
each garment. 

Dressmaker.—Make the gingham dress with a box- 
pleated shooting-jacket, a round waist full behind, and 
with an apron pointed on the left side. Trim with 
Hamburg edging. 

Ontana.—Get white nuns’ veiling, which is very thin 
wool, for a graduating dress in April. Have it short, 
or demi-trained, with narrow pleating at the foot, 
elaborate drapery in the shape of a pointed apron in 
front, and either two or three wide pleatings that cov- 
er the back from the belt to the end of the skirt. For 
the waist, have a basque, either square or surplice- 
pointed in the neck, and elbow sleeves. Use the new 
d’Aurillac lace on the basque and apron. Then have 
hanging side sashes of double white satin merveilleux 
gathered at the ends and finished off with a frill of 
d’Aurillac lace. 

Onanor.—Get figured silk to make a basque and 
side panels to be worn with a full round skirt of your 
black silk, or else match the silk, and have the entire 
dress of the plain black silk, with a great deal of jet 
trimming on the pointed apron, while the back has 
three pleated flounces that cover it from belt to foot. 
The green dress will be very pretty made with a box- 
pleated shooting-jacket and a full round skirt with 
sashes hanging on the left side. 

Missy.—Steel bead fringe and passementerie with 
steel beads in it will be the fashionable trimming for 
your black silk dress, which may then be all of one 
material instead of a combination. If you have not al- 
ready bought the goods, get satin de Lyon in prefer- 
ence to silk. Have three pleated flounces to cover the 
back, while the front has a narrow flounce and deep 
wrinkled apron trimmed with steel. Make the basque 
very simply. The wrap of shirred satin de Lyon has 
also steel trimmings, and the bonnet should be black 
lace and steel. 

Mus. A. F. B.—White, especially in wool and in soft 
mull muslin, will be much used in the summer. 
Trimmed with tucked ruffles, and with tucks around 
the skirt, also with dotted and scalloped Hamburg, it 
will be suitable for light mourning. You can wear 
the white and gray you speak of; also the black com- 
bination dress. A round over-skirt, an apron without 
back drapery, or the apron deeply pointed on one side 
and drawn up in wrinkles high on the hip, will all be 
in good style with the basques and shooting-jackets 
of summer dresses. 

Su.xence J.—The pleated flounces behind and an 
apron front will be nice for the blue cashmere dress. 
Then have a very simple basque, and add to this a 
double-breasted coat. 

Inquimer.—Make the black cashmere dress by hints 
just given “Silence J.” Use the polka-dotted satin 
for borders on the flounces, and for a side sash; also 
for collar and cuffs. Both jackets and capes, also man- 
tlea, will be worn by young ladies in the spring. 

Sussortpen.—W hen a stitch is knit plain, the needle 
is inserted from below the front vein, or the part of 
the stitch next to the knitter, and the stitch is worked 
off; to purl a stitch, the thread is first brought before 
the needle, which is then inserted from above the front 
vein, and the stitch is worked off. In knitting a stitch 
crossed, the needle is inserted from above the back vein ; 
to knit two stitches together crossed, the needle is in- 
serted through two stitches instead of one, and they 
are worked off together. 


| Mr. Riker: 














HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DEBILITY FROM DRINKING. 


I usep Horsford’s Acid phere g ol » two cases of 
nervous debility, from excessive drink ng 
—{Adv,] Dayton, O. E. B. Davis, M. D. 








MAUDE GRANGER. 

Wallack’s Theatre. 
Dear Sir,—On application I find your Face 

Powder to be all you claim for it, and consider 

it a valuable addition to the toilet. 

—[Com.] Respectfully, Mavpe Grancer. 





WORTH ATTENDING TO AT ONCE. 


Ir your wife does not already know about the 
“Automatic” or “No Tension” Sewing Machine, 
trial at home can be arranged. Ladies careful 
of health, and appreciating the best, will now 
have no other. Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 
658 Broadway, New York.—{ Adv. ] 





DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. For Nervous, Lung, Femal 
and Chronic diseases ; Turkish, Russian, Roman, and al 
other Baths; Electricity, Swedish Movement, "Spring 
Waters, etc., are employed. Send for Circular. Adv. ] 








Inprerstron, sour stomach, and dyspepsia are never 
brought on by the use of Hanford’s None Such Leaps | 
Pow “ as it is made of pure Grape Cream Tartar an 
finest Bicarb. Soda. Contains nothing else.—[Com.) 

















Corvine Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel. patterns may be transferred 
from the ee with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Me gen od apa de or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 ¢ 
HARPER & BROTHERS, ‘we Yorx. 








ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. E has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of ‘such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


BALL'S HEALTH PRESERVING 
a7 CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 


By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 

Recommended by our best 
oe phy ysicians as not injurious to 


by Cs ealth. For sale by Chicago 
Warne 08 

















Corset Co.,67 Washington St., 
MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag’ ts 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
T A A laxative and refreshing 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
Pharmacien de 1"* Classe 
de ja Faculté de Pari: 
G p | L L 0 Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 
75 box. 


Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 8. 
Fruit Lozenge 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared wy E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
75 cents the 








wit 
Mailed a he & CO., 300 
Street, Be ¥. Gity. Goods sent C.O.D., with privilege of returning. 





BENTLEY BROS. 


HAVE PERFECTED A NEW 


EMBROIDERY FRAME 


For workin oe of any size. Convenient, neat, 
portable, and eap. Call and see it, at 


856 BROADWAY, opposite Domestic Building. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 


hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For ne. address 


s MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


~ BARLOW'S THE FAMILY ie BLUE. 
INDIGO BLUE, PS MictReS on 


J yen the new book The my gn me aroun 


and ‘illustrated: Sold ev ee eet by mail, 28c. 
Sunexzr Guava Parzen ConPt Pub’s, 582 Hudson St., N.Y. 




















64 & 66 LISPENARD ST., 


NEW YORK, 


617 CHESTNUT ST, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
And BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
The iatest novelties in Front Pieces from $1 00 
upward, 


Marie Antoinette Switches, all long hair, 
= e hair for front and back, from $6 00 each 
upwa 


Gray Hair a Specialty. 
Mair taken in Exchange. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, 4 jalty, 
$1 per box. Veloutine Face owe ers, in 
three shades, at 50 cents and $1 per box. 


Indelible Vegetable Lip and Face 
Rouge, $1 and $1 50 per bottle. 


Send for our new illustrated catalogue, ‘‘ How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Avenue. 


BLISS’ AMERICAN WONDER PEA 








to 10 Inches), Re- 
ome he aros, nqutelte Flavor. 


Acknowledged Fee sget_ cpr earliest Pea grown. 
Editor of A yy Agricuiturist a :“ Very early, productive 

and uality not to be 5! 

CAUTION.As there is another Pea in the market called 
“* American Wonder,” send to us and get the epee wala Bliss’ Amer- 
ican Wonder. our fac-simile on every package. 

eee eee pint package, 20 cents; pint, "6 cents, 


Pri 
1.25; b 
aur 5 Bree M Prine tall particulars, mailed free, 





Our Novel ty 


$$ 2 ARDEN FIELD ANDO 
aoe Soy 
FLOWER SEED PLAaNts 


Ay 
HAN DB00K 
cN SMALLFRUITS AND 


FARM g GARDE 





EsTABLISHED 1845. 
300 BEAUTIFUL. ILLUSTRATIONS, 
f Pansies, and a descrip- 
mR and Veceraxie 





NOVELTY CARRIAGE FOR THE BABY (Patented) 


In Willow, Rattan,and Wood. Affords protection from 
Sun and Rain. Sufficient room to sit or recline in. 
Umbrella — enough to shield at all points. The only 
Carriage m with Sliding Bottom and Adjustable 
Springs. Beware of Imitations. Send for Circular to 
L. P. TIBBALS, 820 Broadway, N. ¥. 


W. & J. SLOANE. 


FINE CARPETINGS 


AND 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


OF EVERY DESORIPTION, 
Special attention given to designing 


FINE AXMINSTER 
BERLIN CARPETS 


To fit any size of room and to suit the 
newest popular styles of Furnishing. 


ANTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS 
In a Great Variety of Beautiful Designs and 

















pf | ty 20 " retin ot Pio a their culture—150 Exquisite te Oolorings. 
Beistet from ee ee 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New York. | 649, 651, & 655 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
A GENTORY OF DISHONOR aga 
‘WAVE.” 


A SKETCH OF THE 


United States Government’s Dealings 
with some of the Indian Tribes. 


By H.i., 
AUTHOR oF “VERSES,” “ BITS OF TRAVEL,” ETO. 


WITH A 


PREFACE BY BISHOP WHIPPLE 
AND AN 
INTRODUCTION BY PRESIDENT SEELYE. 


} 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





A book with a distinct purpose to arouse, to 
excite, to move the public, and the purpose is 
one which deserves the heartiest sympathy. * * * 
She makes herself the advocate and champion 
of a cause and an oppressed people, and there 
can be no dispute about the main truth which 
“ H. H.” here seeks to impress upon the popular 
mind.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ea Harree & Broruers will send the above work 


by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 





_ STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS epee N-1878. 








mime, Julten’s Specie HAIR. 





NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have ed to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Cards,Chromo, Motto, Roses, &.,all new style,name 
15 on 10¢ Agt’s samples i0c. G. Spring, Northt ,Ot. 











The unparalleled success of 
this —— addition tu a 
% lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
¥ APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
y the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads we hi ” 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. éan 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR the 
out of wave. One a feature is 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE loo! 
ALL other waves and a while the mote 4. 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, ~ 1 
londe and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D. 
Se of Sardok, ‘o be N 
©. THOM 107 State St., Chicago. 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. 






























sees 


hy ripen of t, 
Aittorar ol fer a > = HAI D-BO oe 


ion new and ohotee shoald een foe | Ran, 
CuERRY itue See BieSes : ome Pa. 
THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS AS RESORTS OF 
HEALTH AND PLEASURE. By 8. G. W. 
Bengamin, Author of “Contemporary Art in 
Europe,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 











“This book gives very vivid and entertaining de- 
scriptions of the scenery, social life, business and 
commerce, climate and accommodations for visitors, 
in all the chief groups of Islands on both the eastern 
and western sides of the Atlantic.” 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of Three Dollars. 
LA = Tableaux,  Detognes, Sptations, Colored 


Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, &c. Catal hw te kd 
HAPPY HOURS Bb. No. 5 8t., N 











5 Guage Garde 


eecnne, Chveme Cards, éc., name on, 10c, » 
,10c, Clinton & Co, North Haven, 
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isst JONES 1840 


SPRING GOODS OPENING. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. /AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS, 


BOYS’ SUITS. o°v"5 SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 O GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. 0 COCROCKERY. 
SILKS. OQ” O CHINA. 


J ONES 


i Righth, Aponte 


x 


Eighth aime 





| Nineteenth Street. ‘Nineteenth Street. 


mh Streets | 
x 


>, JONES - 








x 
0 
O 


SHOES. 0 ‘LACES 
CARPETS. (3 OQ” GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY-0 o° —snosiry. 
FURNITURE. o AO MILLINERY. 
DOM ESTICS. OY Gunre’ Foenisuino Q’ps. 


Mail Orders receive Special Attention. 
Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 


JONE 8th Avenue JONES 


and 19th St. 


~ BEST 





& CO, 





Babies’ Outfits and Children’s Cloth- 
ing a Specialty, including everything required 
for Boys and Girls up to 16 years. Affording un- 
equalled facilities for procuring the most desirable 

oods at low prices. We also sell our Cambric and 
Gingham Dresses cut, and trimmed complete, ready 
for making. These cost very little, if any, more than 
to buy the materials by the yard. Saves expense of 
patterns, trouble of cutting, &c., and furnishes latest 
and best styles. Mail o ers solicited. Catalogues 
furnished on application 
315 SIXTH AV E., bet. 19th & 20th Sts., N.Y. 













For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM ee IMPROVED 


oOnrsET 
SKIRT Fae ah 
IS NOT EXCELLED. 
“Besectaee ements add ae 
to its already extensive populari- 
‘4 ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
Gsale by all leading jobbers and 
“Gretailers. Manufactured only by 
FOY, HARMON &CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








SOCIAL ETIQUETTE AND HOME 
CULTURE. The Glass of Fashion: A 
Universal Hand-book of Social Etiquette and 
Home Culture for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

With Copious and Practical Hints upon the 

Manners and Ceremonies of Every Relation 

in Life, at Home, and at Court. 

By 

4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


in Society, 
Interspersed with Numerous Anecdotes. 
Tue LounGer in Socrery. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


8@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
U inited States, ¢ on receipt of the price. 
" Strong Health Plants, _ 
Clove-scented, all labe sent safely 


yy mail, in colors of White, Carmine, 

Rose, Yellow, Scarlet. Vartegated, etc, 
or BO. 1 1. 

Extra ¢ Choice 

for SOc, 2: 


arieties, 


ph 
une Prenat flem tire 


coligiog 





parvaTe THEATRIC aii aaiiocnes 

of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades, Tableaux, &c. 

Can be had free, by sending your address to 
Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 








The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
‘= Lae gmat and ne KIDNEYS. 


organs are the N: 
these stern, a9 they work wel 
ect, if th he: becoms cl rn 


eit 











$30. to $1000; 2 to 32 Stops. 
Pianos $125 up. Paper free. Address 
warren: nied F. Beatty, Washington, N J. 





CARDS. BranN Bran New Styles. Ocean Spray, sit 


1008 i + ir, x, Folding ¥ pLcwess: Velvet Pansies, 
ss Bird Ss with name, 10 pal 


Prettiest te r. ae and most beautiful colors, ever sold. 
NORTHFORD CARD FACTORY, , Northford, Conn. 








Bow, Motto,Chromo, Horse Shoe,s Scrolls &c.Cards, 
with name, in Case 10c, F.W. Austin, Fair Haven,C t. 
$66 a “week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hauverr & Co, ».» Portland, Maine. 
y All lar, 
saw, Ww 


—_ new Chromo Cards, ¢/ the pr prettiest you ever 
thname,l0c. Nassau Carp Co.Nassau,N. Y. 




















WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS, 


636 & 638 BROADWAY, 


Near Bleecker Street, 





NEW YORK. 





eben Sepa 
Box 2456. 








KEYES, 


349, 351, and 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 
GRAND OPENING 
OF 


SPRING GOODS 


THIS WEEK. 


ALL THE LATEST DESIGNS IN FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC FABRICS. LARGEST STOCK 
OF AMERICAN AND 


SCOTCH GINGHAMS 
IN NEW YORK, IN THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
STYLES, RANGING FROM 124c. TO 40c. SEND 
FOR SAMPLES. 
DRESS GOODS. 

WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO SHOW THE 
LARGEST 
FRENCH CASHMERES, 

CHUDDAH CLOTHS, POPLINS, SERGES, MO- 
HAIRS, &c., AT LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 





AND MOST VARIED STOCK OF | 


SPECIAL SALE THIS WEEK OF FINE ENG- 


LISH CASHMERES, yard wide, 37}¢c. PER YARD. 
ALL COLORS. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN BLACK AND COLORED | 


SILKS. 


KEYES, 


EIGHTH AVENUE, ~ NEW YORK cITy. 


ouneePCE Siang) | 


Purchasers selection all labeled. 10 Premium plants worth 
$5.00 given away with every order, purchaser paying 
postage. A a and elegant collection of miscellane- 
ous plants suc Geraniums, Fuchias, Heliotropes, 
ete., for 10c. each, purchasers selection. Send for our hand- 

wmely illustrated 84 page Catalogue Free. Extras with every 


order. LEEDS & CO., Cascade Rose Nursery, Richmond, Ind- 





‘MADAME DE STAEL, 


Madame De Staél: 
Times. The First Revolution and the First 
By Axe. Srevens, LL.D. With Two 
Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


Empire. 
Portraits. 





Dr. Stevens writes like a scholar. 
taken much trouble in collecting materials, he is thor- 
ough in his work, and is liberal of references which 
enable that work to be checked. * * * Dr. Stevens 





a Study of Her Life and | 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


FANCY AND PLAIN COLORED SILKS. 


Gold and Silver effects in Satin and Velvet 
Raye, Ombre Stripes, Roman and Egyptian 
Bayadéres and Stripes, Surahs, Corahs, 
Foulards, Louisines, and the newest Colors 
in Failles, Satin de Lyon, &c., &c. 


Broadway ¢ & (9th St 





ogTER HENDE RNa 


RYTHI 


FORTHE. 








une naLDIcLS 


He has evidently 


has consulted almost everything available, and has | 


digested the whole into a narrative which is suffi- 
ciently readable, accompanying it with criticisms of 
the work as well as of the life of his subject.—Athe- 
neum, London. 

This book is interesting, and we do not know that 
there is at the present moment any other book which 
deals so fully with the subject.—Hzaminer, London. 

Dr. Stevens has himself pieced together the intel- 
ligence which his predecessors, from Mme. Necker de 
Saussure down to M. d’Haussonville, have given, with 
enormous labor, and with a loving care which prob- 
ably nothing short of his actual enthusiasm could 
sustain. * * * This book will always remain a useful 
repertory of facts.—Pall Mall Gazette, London. 

Dr. Stevens enables his readers to comprehend well 
the grandeur of Mme. de Staél’s character, and the pic- 
tures he draws of her as a wife, a mother, a woman of 
society, a scholar, and a patriot, are vivid and attrac- 
tive. There are scattered through the volumes anec- 
dotes of great men whom she encountered at Coppet, 
at Paris, at Weimar, during her exile from France, and 
at other places, that bring the figures of these plainly 
before the eye. Mr. Stevens has devoted much labor, 
and with excellent effect, to the preparation of the 
study of this famous woman, which, moreover, sup- 
plies many events of French history that have been 
passed by or been unmentioned by the regular histo- 
rian.—Philad. B 





g 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


K EX*tN NGTON EMBROIDERING PATTERNS. 
‘New Styles Perfumed Motto, Moss Rose, Violet,Jap- 


‘Perforated on Best Parchment.” 
M. BENDICK, 438 Broadway, N. Y._ 
50 anese Cards,name on 10c. Card Mills,Northford,Ct. 








per day at home. Samples worth $5 — 
Address Srinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 











HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year 








osewse 1 50 
A OOMBINATION OFFER. 

Harper's MaGazine..... 
Harrer’s WEEKLY So: | ee $10 vv 
Hanven’s Bazar... “a 
Harper’s Magazine 
Hamper’s WEEKLY. } ge ae 7 00 
Harper’s MAGAZINE . 
Hazrar's Bazan.. eee 7 00 
Harper's Werkry ‘ » - 
taniest Bitan.:..... o} OG WOREs 6 200000 ses 7 00 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 


per’s Franklin Square Library will be farnished | 


gratuitously on application to Harrer & Brorurrs. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


Gilt Edge, Chromo, Snowflake,G1 

vu Name me on, 10c, Franklin lin Prt’ rte Co., 

3 LOVELY Moss Rose and Ase't Chromo Cards, 
name on, 10c. A 32-col. OW paper Free with 

every orde! order. Awentoan | Carp Co., West Haven, Conn. 


$12 





Lace, &c.Cards 
‘air ir Haven, Ct. 





A WEEK. $12aday at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trux & Co. Augusta, Maine. 





All Gold, Chromo, and Lit’g Cards (no 2 oo 
Name On, 10c, CLinroNn Buos., Clintonville, C 
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| SHAKSPERE; 





907 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIM OF NEW BOOKS. 


L 

THE PAST IN THE PRESENT: What is Civiliza- 
tion? By Argruvur Mrrougit, M.D., LL.D. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00, 

IL 

SOCIAL ETIQUETTE AND HOME CULTURE, 
The Glass of Fashion: A Universal Hand-book of 
Social Etiquette and Home Culture for Ladies and 
Geutiemen. With Copious and Practical Hints 
upon the Manners and Ceremonies of Every Rela- 
tion in Life, at Home, in Society, and at Court. 
Interspersed with Numerous Anecdotes. By Tus 
Louneer 1n Sooirty. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

IIL. 

MADAME DE STAEL: a Study of her Life and 
Times. The First Revolution and the First Em- 
pire. By Ase. Stevens, LL.D. With Two Por- 
traits. Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00, 

IV. 
THE CHINESE: Their Education, Philosophy, and 


Letters. By W. A. P. Marri, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the Tungwen College, Peking. 12mo, 


Cloth, $1 75. 
iA 

SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY OF THE TAMING 
OF THE SHREW. Edited, with Notes, by Witttiam 
J. Roure, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High 
School, Cambridge, Mass. With Engravings. 1émo, 
Cloth, 60 cents; Paper, 40 cents. 

SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY OF ALL 
THAT ENOS WELL. With Eugravings. iémo, 
Cloth, 60 cents; Paper, 40 cents. 

Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classies : The Mer- 
chant of Venice.—Julius Cesar.—The Te -mpest.— 
Henry VIIL — Richard U.— Richard If1.—Mac- 
beth.—_A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.—Hen ry V. 
—As You Like It.—Hamlet.—Much Ado About 
Nothing.—Romeo and Juliet.—Othello.—Twelfth 
Night.—The Winter’s Tale.—King John.—Henry 
IV. Part L—Heury [V. Part Il.—King Lear.— 
The Taming of the Shrew.—All ’s Well that Ends 
Well.—Goldsmith’s Select Poems.—Gray’s Select 
Poems. 16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 60 cents per vol- 
ume; Paper, 40 cents per volume. 

Vi. 

INDEX TO HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE. Alphabetical, Analytical, and Classified. 
Volumes L. to LX. Inclusive. From June, 1850, to 
June, 1880. Compiled by Cuaries A. Durrse. 8yvo, 
Cloth, $4 00, 

VIL. 


ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joun W. 
Forney, while he was Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, Editor of the Organ of the Democratic Party 
(The Washington Daily Union) from 1851 to 1855, 
and Editor of the Organ of the Republican Party 
(The Wasirington Daily Chronicle) from 1862 to 1868, 
Volume IL, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


VILL 
THE LIFE OF CICERO. By Antuony TroLtor:. 
Iu Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


IX. 

A CENTURY OF DISHONOR. A Sketch of the 
United States Government’s Dealings with some of 
the Indian Tribes. By H. H., Author of “ Verses,” 
* Bits of Travel,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Xx. 
a Critical Stndy of his Mind and Art. 
By Epwarv Dowpen, LL.D., Professor of Englis 

Literature in the University "of Dublin, Vice- Presi 

dent of “The New Shakspere Society.” 12mo, 

Cloth, $1 75. 

XI. 


ISLAND LIFE; or, The Phenomena and Canses of 
Insular Faunas and Floras. Including a Revision 
and attempted Solution of the Problem of Geological 
Climates. By ALrrep Re SSRI. Watraor, Author of 
“The Malay Are hipel: igo,”’,“* Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Animals,” &c. With Illustrations and Maps. 
8vo, Cloth, $4 00, * 

Xi. 


THE HUMAN RACE, and Other Sermons. 
at Cheltenham, Oxford, and Brighton. By the late 
Rev. Freperiok W. Rounnrson, M.A., Incumbent of 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

XII. 

OR. SCHLIEMANN’'S ILIOS. Ilios, the City and 
Country of the Trojans. The Results of Researches 
and Discoveries on the Site of Troy and throughout 
the Troad in the years 1871-72-73-78-79. Including an 
Autobiography of the Author. By Dr. Henry Sourtr- 
MANN, Anthor of “Troy and its Remains,” ‘* My- 
cene,” &c. With a Preface, Appendices, and Notes. 
With Maps, Plans, and about 1800 Illustrations, Im- 
perial 8vo, luminated Cloth, $12 00. 

XIV. 

LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. Dr. Livingstone: 
Memoir of his Personal Life, from his Unpublished 
Journals and Correspondence. By Dr.W. G. Buarxig, 
With Portrait and Map. S8vo, Cloth, $3 5v. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sunrise. A Story of these Times. 
15 cents. 


’'S WELL 








Preached 


By WittiaM Brack. 
Also, in 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


The Glen of Silver Birc hee. By E. O. BLacksurne. 


15 cents. 

Asphodel. By Miss Bravpon. 15 cents. 

Under Life’s Key, and other Stories. By Mary Cror. 
Hay. 15 cents. afs 

Washington Square. By Hunry James, Jr. Illus- 
trated. $1 25. hed 

Ben-Hur. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wacracg. 
$1 50. a 

Better than Good. By Anniz E. Riprey. 15 cents. 

The Posy Ring. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 10 cents, 


The Dean’s Wife. By Mrs. C. C.J. Emoartr. 20 cents, 


Little Pansy. By Mrs. RaNvouru. 


20 cents. 

ea Harrer & Brorucns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





02” Harrerr’s Caratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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- THE 
Tae errect upon Georce Henry Aucustus. 


HE “JUST TOO SWEET FOR ANYTHING” IN HIS NEW 


EVENING DRESS? 


FACETIZ. 

Tue late Mr. Frank Backland had a great objection 
to stockings and boots and coats, his favorite attire 
consisting of nothing else than trousers and a flannel 
shirt. Boots were his special aversion, and he never 
lost an opportunity of kicking them off. On one oc- 
casion, we are told, travelling alone in a railway car- 
riage, he fell asleep with his feet resting on the win- 
dow-sill, As usual, he kicked off his boots, and they 
fell outside the carriage on to the line. When he 
reached his destination, the boots could not, of course, 
be found, and he had to go without them to his hotel. 
The next morning a plate-layer, examining the perma- 
nent way, came upon the boots, and reported to the 
traffic manager that he had found a pair of gentleman's 
boots, but that he could not find the gentleman. Some 
one connected with the railway recollected that Mr. 
Buckland bad been seen in the neighborhood, and 
knowing his eccentricities, inferred that the boots 
must belong to him. They were accordingly sent to 
the Home Office, and were at once claimed. 

eqeangrceipentyaeny 

“ What will you give me if I restore your eye-sight ?” 
asked a quack : 


“1 wil see,” replied the blind man. 
——@— —___ 








They call me “ Little Gutapup,” 
Sweet darling “ Little Gutapup,” 

And I think I can tell you why; 
Becanse I have got nine, you see, 
And they are just divine, you see, 
And little cherubs when they cry. 


Doveatn (anziously). “Tid you cairy ta pottle o’ 


whuskey ant put it safe away in ta cupport, ass I tolt 
you, ye. hes nd 

Anous (producing the bottle). “ Yis, yis, ant I have 
procht it pack to show you that I hev left it there ferry 
tafely.” 

Cov.pn’t spare Tuk Buacksuitu.—A blacksmith of 
a village in Spain murdered a man, and was condemn- 
ed to be hanged. The chief peasants of the place join- 
ed together, and begged the alcalde that the blacksmith 
might not suffer, because he was necessary to the place, 
which could not do without a blacksmith to shoe 
horses, mend wheels, etc. 
then, can I fulfill justice ?” 

A laborer answered, ‘‘ Sir, there are two weavers in 


But the alcalde said, “‘ How, | 


the village, and for so small a place one is enough; | 


hang the other.” 


LATEST 


Isn't THEY PROMENADE. 


FASHION FOLLY—HE RUNNETH 


sHE. Our ARTIST REALLY DOESN'T KNOW WHICH. 


How Sap.—They had been to see the tragedy of 
Julius Cesar, and, on their way home, thoughts of the 
death of the great dictator seemed to affect her so 
much that she turned to Algernon and exclaimed, 
“Wasn't it sad to be cut up so horribly ?” 

“ Aw—yes,” sympathetically responded Algernon ; 
“and he probably had on his best clothes.” 

eonemggelinaicbinentin 

Fitting emblems are not always appreciated. The 
neighbors of a-poor fellow who died erected a tomb- 
stone to his memory, and bad placed above it the con- 
ventional white dove. The Sloe looked at it through 
her tears, and said: “It was very thoughtful to pat it 
there. John was very fond of gunning, and it was an 
especially suitable emblem.” 

qhedimnmctiipresntatsis 

Near-sieutep.—An Irishman, who was very near- 
sighted, about to fight a duel, insisted that he should 
stand six paces nearer to his antagonist than the oth- 
er did to him, and they were both to fire at the same 


time. 


Graor. “I am going to see Clara to-day. Have you 
any message ?” 

Dora. “I wonder how you can visit that dreadful 
girl! Give her my love.” 

TCR Eon 

“ How is it,” asked a lady, “ that Time is always rep- 
resented as bald-headed ?” 

To which a gentleman replied, “‘ So many have taken 
Time by the forelock, they probably pulled out all his 


hair.” 
MODESTY THE CROWN OF MERIT. 


Proressor Dunots (from Paris). “* I am late, Sir Be- 
- I come from to dine vid ze Duke of Stilton, and 
1e—_” 

Siz Pompey Beve (Bedel, Flunke, & Co.). “* lcongrat- 
ulate you, my dear Professor! I am told his Grace’s 
hospitality is truly splendid. By-the-bye, though, let 
me caution you, as a friend. It is not customary, in 
general English society, for a professional man to men- 
tion that he has dined with a duke.” 

Proressor Dvnor. “ Diable! You English are al- 
ready so democrats as dat ?” 

Sir Pomrry. “ On the contrary, my friend. We may 
at least flatter ourselves over here, thank Heaven! that 
to be the guest of a titled member of owr aristocracy 
does still confer a somewhat enviable personal distinc- 
tion—er—” 

Griessy. “ Like physical beauty, you know, or tri- 
umph in love, or prowes# on the field of battle.” 

Sie Pomrry. “Exactly. And therefore, to escape 
the reproach of self-laudation, and, moreover, to avoid 
wounding the susceptibilities of others as deserving, 
perhaps, but less fortunate, it is well to draw the veil 
of reticence—er—” 

Geiessy. “Over the effulgence of consummate 
achievement.” 

Sir Pomery. “ Precisely.” 

(Thinks well of Grigsby, whom he has not met before. 
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THE LATE ASH-BARREL BOOM. 
“ Hey, Jimmy, if this wuz on'y ‘lection-time—what a picnic!” 


HE AND SHE ARE THE OBSERVED OF 
ALL OBSERVERS, OR RATHER SHE AND HE, OR SHE AND 





ANGELINA BUYETH OF THE TAILOR CLOTH FOR AN UL- 
STER OFF THE SAME PIECE THAT HER BROTHER, COL- 
ONEL FLYAWAY, SELECTED FOR HIS IN THE MORNING. 


When a man wants to enlist in the army of China, 
his courage is subjected to a very unusual test. The 
recruiting officer places the candidate in a chair, aud 
proceeds to extract a tooth, and the conduct of the pa- 
tient under this ordeal is said to decide the question as 
to his fitness for the military service of the empire. If 
he howls and jumps up and down, he is pronounced 
unfit; but if he smiles and exhibits generally a feeling 
of satisfaction, he secures a permanent place in the 


ranks. 
MAUDLE ON THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 


Mavpre. “ How consummately lovely your son is, 
Mrs. Brown !” 

Mus. Brown (a Philistine from the country). “‘What ? 
He’s a wice, manly boy, if you mean that, Mr. Maudle. 
porting. just left school, you know, and wishes to be an 
artist.” 

Mavp.r. “ Why should he be an artist ?” 

Mrs. Brown. “ Well, he must be something.” 

Mavpue. “ Why should he be anything?) Why not 
let him remain forever content to exist beautifully ?” 

[Mrs. Brown determines that at all events her son 
shali not study art under Maudie, 
—_—_—— 


Cirens men are models of application—always in 
tent on their business. 
incalonsinenlinnieenge 


Two Irishmen were lamenting the illness of a friend 
who had been much brought down of late. “It’s 
dreadful wake he is, and thin, sure; he’s as thin as the 
pair of us put together!” one of the sympathizers ob- 


served. 


A promising youth recently surprised his father by 
asking, “* Father, do you like mother?” 

“ Why, yes, of course.” 

“ And she likes you ?” 

* OF course she does.” 

“ Did she ever say so?” 

** Many a time, my son.” 

‘* Did she marry you because she loved you ?” 

* Certainly she did.” 

The boy carefully scrutinized his parent, and after a 
long pause asked, “‘ Well; was she as near-sighted 
then as she is now ?” 

a oe 

Fearful iniquity overheard while leaving the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre: 

He. “ And now, Miss B., we will finish the evening 
with oysters and ice-cream at Delmonico’s—shall we ?” 

Miss B. “Oh, thanks; but you can’t expect me to 
have much appetite after Ol-i-vette.” 
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A GAME THAT IS 
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TO THE DRESSMAKER AND SHE TO THE TAILOR. 


Tue TAILOR SENDETH ONE OF THE COATS HOME BE- 
FORE THE OTHER, BUT WHICH ONE ANGELINA KNOW- 
ETH NOT. 


A little miss has a grandpa who has taught her to 
open and shut his crush hat. The other day, however, 
he came with an ordinary silk one. Suddenly he saw 
the child coming with his new stove-pipe wrinkled 
like an accordion. “Oh, grandpa,” she said, “ this 
one is very hard; I have had to sit on it, but J can’t 
get it more than half shut.” 

—<—.>———_——_ 
OF COURSE NOT. 

A certain art critic, who was a personal friend of 
the late David Roberts, published a sharp attack upon 
some pictures of his just exhibited. 

“My dear Roberts,” wrote the critic, in a private let- 
ter, “‘ you may have seen my remarks on your pictures, 
I hope they will make no difference in our friendship. 


Yours, etc., —. 
““My dear ——,” wrote the painter, in reply, “ the 
next time I meet. you, I shall pull your nose. I hope 


it will make no diiference in our friendshi 
* Yours, etc., dD. 
—_———_—_ 


A citizen of one of the Hudson River towns said to 
the young man who visited his daughter that he 
couldn’t afford to. have so much wood burned in the 
parlor stove evenings; the young man must come less 
often, or quit earlier, or furnish his own wood. Next 
day two cords of good hard wood were purchased by 
the young man, and piled in the citizen’s yard, with a 
big sign over the pile, reading, “‘ For use nights only.” 

> 


RATHER AWKWARD, TO BE SURE. 


Mr. J. E. Millais, the Royal Academician, wae on 
one occasion introduced to a lady whom he was to 
take down to dinner, but neither he nor his partner 
canght each other's names. So soon as they were seat- 
ed at table, the lady opened fire with the usual stock 
questions, 

“Have you been to the Academy ?” 

“T have,” said Mr. Millais. 

“ And did you notice that odious old Millais’s pic- 
tures ?” 

“ Well, yes, I saw them too.” Presently the Cham- 
pease came round. Said Mr. Millais, with bis best 
smile, “I am going to ask you to take wine with me, 
and not a mere sip, but to drain your glass to me, to 
strengthen your nerves.” The lady pledged him ac- 
cordingly. Then said the artist, quietly, “‘ Now that 
you are fortified, I may venture to tell you I am the 
odious old Millais,” 

The lady put up her hands in horror. ‘ Good gra- 
cious !” was all she could find to express herself. 


. 
Reosare.” 
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PLAYED EVERY DAY. 

















